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PREFACE 

The  Forum  on  Bilateral  Conversations  is  an  ad  hoc,  non-institutional 
instrument  of  information,  exchange,  reflection  and  orientation.  It  was  inaugurated  and 
is  sponsored  by  the  Conference  of  Secretaries  of  Christian  World  Communions  and 
involves  those  families  participating  in  international  bilateral  dialogues.  The  Conference 
of  Secretaries  requests  the  Faith  and  Order  Secretariat  to  organize  the  meetings  of  the 
forum. 

The  Seventh  Forum  was  held  at  the  Centre  Jean  XXHI  in  Annecy-Le-Vieux, 
France,  from  9-14  May  1997.  The  theme  on  this  occasion  was  “Emerging  visions  of 
Visible  Unity  in  the  Canberra  Statement  and  the  Bilateral  Dialogues”.  It  is  some  fifteen 
years  since  the  vision  of  unity  was  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  forum,  although  the 
intention  of  international  dialogues  is  to  seek  to  overcome  obstacles  that  prevent  visible 
unity.  It  was  therefore  deemed  an  appropriate  moment  to  explore  this  theme,  particularly 
in  the  light  of  the  Canberra  Statement,  adopted  at  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
assembly  in  1991. 

Representatives  of  four  world  confessional  communions  were  invited  to  reflect 
on  the  emerging  visions  of  unity  arising  in  their  traditions  as  a result  of  the  international 
dialogues  and  developments  within  their  family.  The  vision  of  visible  unity  emerges  also 
from  the  context  in  which  churches  exercise  their  ministry  and  in  successive  statements 
of  the  World  Council  of  Churches.  The  forum  also  received  two  presentations  on  the 
emerging  vision  from  two  contexts  viz.  South  Africa  where  the  vision  of  unity  emerges 
from  engagement  with  the  struggle  for  justice  and  peace;  and  India  where  the  vision  of 
unity  takes  into  account  dialogue  with  peoples  of  other  living  faiths. 

In  the  light  of  the  discussion  of  the  presentations,  the  participants  identified 
issues  to  be  discussed,  and  took  part  in  the  exploration  of  the  theme  in  three  sections.  The 
reports  were  received  by  the  full  meeting  of  the  forum  but  were  not  adopted  by  the 
forum,  hence  the  various  section  reports  appear  over  the  names  of  those  participating  in 
the  groups. 

The  participants  experienced  once  again  the  importance  of  such  an  exchange. 
We  are  particularly  grateful  to  those  who  presented  the  papers.  We  wish  to  convey  the 
results  of  our  deliberations  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Christian  world  communions  with  the 
request  that  this  report  should  be  discussed  widely  within  each  Christian  world 
communion. 

I have  also  taken  the  opportunity  with  this  report  to  continue  the  work 
undertaken  by  my  predecessor.  Rev.  Dr  Gflnther  Gassmann,  in  presenting  a digest  of  the 
Meetings,  Themes  and  Reports  of  the  International  Bilateral  Dialogues  in  the  period 
1994-1997.  For  help  in  this  task  I wish  to  thank  Fr  James  Puglisi  of  the  Centro  Pro 
Unione  in  Rome. 

Alan  D.  Falconer 
Director 

Secretariat  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  Geneva,  August  1 997 
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VISIBLE  UNITY 

IN  THE  WORK  OF  THE  WORLD  COUNCIL  OF  CHURCHES 
Mary  Tanner,  Moderator 


1.  Bishop  Lesslie  Newbigin  once  wrote:  “A  sincere  intention  to  seek  unity  is 
incompatible  with  an  intention  to  remain  permanently  uncommitted  to  any  particular 
form  of  unity”.  In  the  statements  of  assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches 
(WCC)  from  New  Delhi  (1961)  onwards,  the  WCC  has  been  concerned  to  call  the 
churches  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity.  No  particular  model  has  been  espoused,  neither 
‘organic  union’,  ‘united  not  absorbed’,  ‘full  communion’,  ‘reconciled  diversity’  nor 
‘unity  in  solidarity’. 

2.  The  third  assembly  in  New  Delhi  said  this  about  visible  unity: 

We  believe  that  the  unity  which  is  both  God’s  will  and  his  gift  to  his  Church 
is  made  visible  as  all  in  each  place  who  are  baptized  into  Jesus  Christ  and  confess  him 
as  Lord  and  Saviour  are  brought  by  the  Holy  Spirit  into  one  fully  committed 
fellowship,  holding  the  one  apostolic  faith,  preaching  the  one  Gospel,  breaking  the  one 
bread,  joining  in  common  prayer,  and  having  a corporate  life  reaching  out  in  witness 
and  service  to  all  and  who  at  the  same  time  are  united  with  the  whole  Christian 
fellowship  in  all  places  and  all  ages  in  such  ways  that  ministry  and  members  are 
accepted  by  all,  and  that  all  can  act  and  speak  together  as  occasion  requires  for  the 
tasks  to  which  God  calls  his  people. 

{New  Delhi  Report , ed.  W.  A.  Visser  ‘t  Hooft,  SCM  Press,  1962,  p.  116) 

3.  The  fourth  assembly  in  Uppsala  (1968)  developed  further  certain  aspects  of 
the  earlier  description.  It  understood  unity  through  the  use  of  the  concept  of  catholicity 
showing  how  the  churches  in  all  places  belong  together  and  are  called  to  act  together. 
The  assembly  said: 

The  ecumenical  movement  helps  to  enlarge  this  experience  of  universality, 
and  its  regional  councils  and  its  world  council  may  be  regarded  as  a transitional 
opportunity for  eventually  actualizing  a truly  universal,  ecumenical,  conciliar  form  of 
common  life  and  witness.  The  members  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches,  committed 
to  each  other,  should  work for  the  time  when  a genuinely  universal  council  may  once 
more  speak for  all  Christians,  and  lead  the  way  into  the  future.  {Uppsala  Report , ed. 
N.  Goodall,  WCC,  1968,  p.  17) 

4.  Uppsala’s  contribution  to  the  understanding  of  the  goal  of  visible  unity  lay  both 
in  its  emphasis  upon  the  worldwide  unity  of  Christians  expressed  in  a ‘conciliar  form  of 
common  life’  and  also  in  its  emphasis  upon  the  Church  as  ‘sign’.  “The  Church  is  bold 
in  speaking  of  itself  as  the  sign  of  the  coming  unity  of  humankind”.  This  may  be  an 
indication  of  the  influence  of  Vatican  II  upon  the  WCC.  Lumen  Gentium  had  declared 
“the  Church  is  a kind  of  sacrament  and  instrument,  a sign  of  intimate  union  with  God, 
and  of  the  unity  of  all  mankind”.  Uppsala’s  account  was  more  eschatological  with  its 
phrase  “the  coming  unity”.  The  emphasis  in  Uppsala  on  ‘sign’  implied  that  unity  is  a 
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quality  to  be  displayed  by  the  Church  in  each  given  situation.  That  quality  has  its  model, 
more  than  that,  its  source  in  the  life  of  the  Triune  God  and  in  the  kenotic  love  of  God 
shown  in  the  incarnation. 

5.  In  the  years  between  Uppsala  and  the  fifth  assembly  in  Nairobi  (1975) 
Uppsala’s  concept  of ‘conciliar  fellowship’  was  developed  in  the  work  of  the  Faith  and 
Order  Commission  so  that  the  Nairobi  assembly  was  able  to  unfold  the  concept  further: 

The  one  Church  is  to  be  envisioned  as  a conciliar  fellowship  of  local 
churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united '.  In  this  conciliar  fellowship  each  local 
church  possesses,  in  communion  with  the  others,  the  fullness  of  catholicity,  witnesses 
to  the  same  apostolic  faith  and  therefore  recognizes  the  others  as  belonging  to  the  same 
Church  of  Christ  and  guided  by  the  same  Spirit.  They  are  bound  together  because  they 
have  the  same  baptism,  and  share  in  the  same  eucharist;  they  recognize  each  other 's 
members  and  ministries.  They  are  one  in  their  common  commitment  to  confess  the 
gospel  of  Christ  by  proclamation  and  service  to  the  world.  To  this  end  each  church 
aims  at  maintaining  sustained  and  sustaining  relationships  with  her  sister  churches, 
expressed  in  conciliar  gatherings  whenever  required for  the  fulfilment  of  their  common 
calling. 

(. Nairobi  Report , ed.  D.  Paton,  SPCK,  1976,  p.  60) 

6.  Nairobi  was  not  setting  up  an  alternative  to  the  model  of  New  Delhi,  but 
drawing  out  one  of  its  implications.  Christians  will  know  that  they  are  truly  united  in  the 
same  church  and  are  guided  by  the  same  Spirit  when  they  realize  at  least  three  basic 
marks  of  ‘conciliar  fellowship’:  a common  commitment  to  the  apostolic  faith;  one 
baptism  and  eucharist  and  the  recognition  of  each  other’s  members  and  ministries;  and 
conciliar  gatherings  for  common  deliberations  and  decision-making. 

7.  For  some,  the  Nairobi  statement  was  a breakthrough  with  its  enunciation  of 
the  essential  characteristics  for  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church.  For  others,  it  was  seen 
as  confusing.  It  used  the  same  term  ‘conciliar’  to  describe  both  one  of  the  three 
structural  requirements  for  realizing  the  visibility  of  the  one  Church  (conciliar 
gatherings),  and  also  the  nature  of  the  Church  itself,  “a  conciliar  fellowship  of  local 
churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united”.  The  vision  of ‘conciliar  fellowship’  was 
difficult  to  communicate.  It  was  understood  by  some  as  less  than  ‘organic  union’  and 
rather  an  acceptance  of  the  state  of ‘conciliar  fellowship’  that  already  exists  in  councils 
of  churches  and  in  the  WCC  itself.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  Nairobi  statement  had 
made  quite  clear  that  ‘conciliar  fellowship’  does  not  describe  any  present  reality,  as  well 
as  the  repeated  attempts  by  Faith  and  Order  theologians  that  ‘conciliar  fellowship’  is  not 
an  alternative  to,  but  rather  an  explication  of,  ‘organic  union’,  the  concept  never  gained 
the  widespread  reception  that  it  deserved. 

8.  The  Vancouver  assembly  (1983)  had  more  to  say  about  the  goal  of  visible 
unity.  The  report  of  section  2 underlined  once  more  the  three  marks  of  a united  church: 
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First,  the  churches  would  share  a common  understanding  of  the  apostolic 
faith,  and  be  able  to  confess  this  message  together  in  ways  understandable,  reconciling 
and  liberating  to  their  contemporaries.  Living  this  apostolic  faith  together,  the 
churches  help  the  world  to  realize  God  ’ s design  for  creation. 

Second,  confessing  the  apostolic  faith  together,  the  churches  would  share  a 
full  mutual  recognition  of  baptism,  the  eucharist  and  ministry,  and  be  able  through 
their  visible  communion  to  let  the  healing  and  uniting  power  of  these  gifts  become  more 
evident  amidst  the  visions  of  mankind. 

Third,  the  churches  would  agree  on  common  ways  of  decision-making  and 
ways  of teaching  authoritatively,  and  be  able  to  demonstrate  qualities  of  communion, 
participation  and  corporate  responsibility  which  could  shed  healing  light  in  a world 
of  conflict.  ( Gathered for  Life,  ed.  D.  Gill,  WCC,  1983,  p.  45) 

9.  The  breakthrough  in  this  statement,  not  often  acknowledged,  is  the  way  the 
‘characteristics’  or  ‘marks’  of  the  Church,  namely  the  faith,  the  sacraments,  the  ministry 
and  structures  of  decision-making  and  teaching  are  inextricably  linked  to  the  service  and 
witness  of  the  Church.  So  faith  is  confessed  in  lives  which  help  the  world  to  realize 
God’s  design  for  creation.  Through  a life  of  faith  and  sacrament  served  by  a ministry, 
churches  would  bring  healing  amidst  the  divisions  of  the  world.  And  through  common 
ways  of  decision-making  light  could  be  shed  in  a world  of  conflict.  In  this  short  summary 
statement  the  agendas  of  Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work  and  Mission  are  held 
inextricably  together  in  an  understanding  of  visible  unity  which  sees  unity  in  faith,  service 
and  mission  as  all  complementary  parts  of  a single  ecclesial  life  and  witness. 

10.  At  the  same  time  the  Vancouver  report  emphasizes  the  relation  between  the 
unity  of  the  Church  and  the  renewal  of  human  community,  picking  up  the  Uppsala  stress 
on  the  Church  as  ‘sign’.  “The  Church  is  called  to  be  a ‘prophetic  sign’  , a prophetic 
community  through  which,  and  by  which,  the  transformation  of  the  world  can  take 
place”.  Behind  this  emphasis  at  Vancouver  lay  the  work  of  the  studies  on  racism,  on  the 
‘handicapped’,  and  the  study  on  the  Community  of  Women  and  Men  in  the  Church. 
These  studies  had  shown  clearly  that  the  divisions  and  brokenness  in  the  human 
community  are  reflected  in  the  life  of  the  Church,  divisions  between  black  and  white, 
men  and  women,  differently-abled  etc.  These  divisions  affect  the  way  the  faith  is 
confessed,  the  sacraments  are  celebrated,  the  ministry  is  exercised,  the  way  in  which 
power  and  authority  are  used  or  abused.  The  Church  has  constantly  to  be  “re-formed 
and  renewed  into  unity”. 

11.  The  Canberra  assembly  (1991)  made  a significant  contribution  with  its 
statement  on  unity.  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia : Gift  and  Calling  (Appendix 
I).  This  was  the  only  statement  which  the  assembly  formally  adopted.  It  is  worth 
reflecting  at  some  length  on  the  Canberra  Statement  on  the  eve  of  the  Harare  assembly. 
The  statement  summed  up  in  a nutshell  the  themes  of  previous  assembly  statements  and, 
at  the  same  time,  broke  significantly  new  ground.  In  the  years  since  the  Canberra 
assembly,  although  the  WCC  itself  seems  to  have  made  little  use  of  the  statement  (apart 
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from  the  Commission  on  Faith  and  Order),  some  churches  have  taken  it  and  used  it  as 
an  important  and  vital  contribution  from  the  most  representative  ecumenical  forum  that 
exists.  It  has  been  used  in  bilateral  agreements  and  is  mentioned  in  the  Papal  encyclical, 
Ut  Unurn  Sint. 

12.  In  the  preparatory  period  leading  up  to  the  Canberra  assembly  the  Central 
Committee  of  the  WCC  invited  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  to  prepare  a statement 
on  visible  unity  to  present  to  the  Assembly.  This  was  the  statement  that,  with  significant 
revisions  and  additions  made  at  the  assembly,  was  adopted  at  the  Canberra  assembly  as 
the  Canberra  Statement. 

13.  The  title  of  the  statement  received  an  important  addition  at  the  assembly  with 
the  change  from  The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Gift  and  Calling  to  The  Unity  of  the 
Church  as  Koinonia:  Gift  and  Calling.  The  notion  of  koinonia,  communion,  echoes 
throughout  the  statement  reflecting  the  centrality  of  this  theme  in  many  of  the  bilateral 
reports  of  the  1980s.  The  end  of  all,  of  the  whole  of  creation,  is  to  be  brought  into 
communion  with  God.  The  divided  churches  are  called  here  and  now  to  ‘full 
communion’,  and  to  witness  and  work  to  bring  all  into  communion  with  God.  hi  spite 
of  their  divisions  the  churches  are  recognizing  today  that  ‘a  certain  degree  of 
communion’  exists  between  them.  In  these  ways  the  theme  of  koinonia  is  fundamental 
in  understanding  the  reality  of  the  Church  and  its  own  calling,  as  well  as  the  destiny  of 
humanity  and  of  all  creation.  Koinonia  is  seen  as  the  gift  of  God’s  own  trinitarian  life: 
“the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  the  love  of  God  and  the  communion  of  the  Holy 
Spirit”,  a life  already  experienced  in  the  churches  here  and  now. 

14.  The  ‘elements’  or  ‘characteristics’  of  visible  unity  are  enumerated  in  the 
second  paragraph:  the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith;  a common  sacramental 
life  entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship;  a 
common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries  are  mutually  recognized  and  reconciled; 
and  a common  mission  witnessing  to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God’s  grace  and  serving 
the  whole  of  creation.  The  statement  goes  on  with  an  important  addition.  “The  goal  of 
the  search  for  full  communion  is  realized  when  all  of  the  churches  are  able  to  recognize 
in  one  another  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church  in  its  fullness.  This  full 
communion  will  be  expressed  on  the  local  and  universal  levels  through  conciliar  forms 
of  life  and  action.” 

15.  This  picture  of  visible  unity,  ‘full  communion’,  owes  much  to  the  earlier 
statements,  not  least  of  all  in  its  emphasis  on  ‘conciliar  life’.  However,  as  some  have 
pointed  out  in  the  years  since  the  Canberra  assembly  there  seems  to  be  an  ambiguity  in 
the  statement.  Some  interpret  the  reference  to  “all  of  the  churches”  who  are  to  be  bound 
by  these  characteristics  of  faith,  sacraments,  ministry  and  conciliar  life  as  fully  united 
local  churches,  the  “all  in  each  place”  of  the  New  Delhi  Statement.  Others  read  it  as 
describing  churches,  in  the  sense  of  denominations.  The  way  this  is  understood  is  crucial 
for  understanding  the  portraiture  of  unity  which  the  Canberra  Statement  paints.  On  one 
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reading  the  statement  appears  to  be  emphasizing  local  churches  bound  in  conciliar  life. 
On  the  other  reading  it  is  denominations  bound  in  conciliar  life.  It  is,  however,  possible 
to  see  the  latter  as  a step  on  the  way  to  the  former  and  thus  not  to  polarize  the 
interpretation. 

16.  It  is  worth  noting  that  the  statement’s  emphasis  on  ‘conciliar  life’  was  a move 
away  from  the  draft  which  Faith  and  Order  itself  had  offered  to  the  assembly.  The  earlier 
draft  spoke  of  forms  of  oversight  exercised  in  “personal,  collegial  and  communal  ways”, 
picking  up  the  phraseology  of  this  in  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (M  26  and  27). 

17.  One  further  important  theme,  contributed  by  the  assembly  itself,  was  the 
section  on  diversity  (2:2).  The  assembly  was  challenged  to  say  something  about 
diversity  in  view  of  the  diverse  explorations  of  the  nature  and  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
presented  at  the  assembly.  The  statement  is  clear:  unity  entails  diversity.  Diversities 
rooted  in  theological  traditions,  cultural,  ethnic  or  historical  contexts  are  integral  to  the 
nature  of  communion.  Nevertheless,  the  statement  is  also  clear,  there  are  ‘tolerable 
limits’  to  diversity.  And,  when  challenged  to  indicate  what  those  limits  might  be,  a bold 
but  reticent  statement  is  made: 

Diversity  is  illegitimate  when,  for  instance  it  makes  impossible  the  common 
confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour  the  same  yesterday,  today  and forever 
(Heb.  13:8);  salvation  and  the  final  destiny  of  humanity  as  proclaimed  in  the  Holy 
Scripture  and  preached  in  the  apostolic  community. 

18.  The  Canberra  Statement  does  not  stay  in  the  realm  of  theory.  It  challenges 
the  divided  churches  here  and  now  to  take  whatever  steps  they  can  with  whatever 
partners,  on  the  way  to  visible  unity  - “towards  the  realization  of  full  communion”.  It 
encourages  the  churches  to  leam  from  one  another  and  to  work  together  for  justice  and 
peace  and  to  care  for  God’s  creation. 

19.  Two  years  after  the  Canberra  assembly  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith 
and  Order  in  Santiago  de  Compostela  (1993)  expressed  in  its  own  conference  theme  a 
statement  about  unity:  Towards  Koinonia  in  Faith,  Life  and  Witness.  The  conference 
in  some  senses  can  be  interpreted  as  a commentary  upon,  and  an  exploration  of,  the 
Canberra  Statement  in  the  light  ofFaith  and  Order’s  work  over  a thirty  year  period.  The 
working  document  for  the  conference  emphasized  the  theme  of  koinonia  developing  the 
short  paragraphs  in  the  Canberra  Statement.  The  visible  characteristics  of  koinonia  laid 
before  the  conference  were  those  of  a communion  in  faith,  a faith  uniquely  revealed  in 
scripture  and  focused  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed;  a communion  in  life 
focused  in  the  sacraments  of  baptism  and  eucharist,  nurtured  by  an  ordained  ministry 
within  the  ministry  of  the  whole  people  of  God;  and  a communion  in  witness  entailing 
the  renewal  of  the  Church  as  prophetic  sign  of  the  kingdom.  This  summed  up  the  Faith 
and  Order  studies:  Confessing  the  One  Faith , Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , and 
Church  and  World.  The  conference  did  not  simply  affirm  this  picture.  It  added  to  it  by 
asking  for  future  work  to  develop  an  understanding  of  what  structures  of  mutual 
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accountability,  authority  and  decision-making  would  hold  together  the  koinonia  of  the 
Church.  There  was  reference  to  the  synodical  and  primatial  structures  needed  to  serve 
unity.  And  the  conference  emphasized  the  characteristic  of  ethical  living,  what  has 
sometimes  been  called  ‘moral  community’,  as  integral  to  an  understanding  of  visible 
unity.  This  theme  was  already  there  in  the  second  part  of  the  Canberra  Statement  where 
churches  are  invited  to  recommit  themselves  to  work  for  “justice,  peace  and  the  integrity 
of  creation,  linking  more  closely  the  search  for  sacramental  communion  of  the  Church 
with  the  struggles  for  justice  and  peace”. 

20.  The  most  recent  contribution  to  the  debate  on  visible  unity  is  offered  in  the 
1996  draft  statement,  The  Common  Understanding  and  Vision  of  the  WCC.  The 
statement  is  only  now  in  the  preliminary  stage,  nevertheless,  it  is  worth  noting  that  the 
preamble  contains  a vision  of  visible  unity. 

We  are  drawn  by  die  vision  of  a church  that  brings  all  people  into 
communion  with  God;  a church  that  is  visibly  one,  sharing  one  baptism,  celebrating 
one  eucharist,  and  enjoying  the  service  of  a reconciled  common  ministry. 

We  are  compelled  by  the  vision  of  a church  whose  unity  is  expressed  in  bonds 
of  conciliar  communion  which  enable  us  to  take  decisions  together  and  to  interpret  and 
teach  the  apostolic  faidi  together,  widi  mutual  accountability  and  in  love. 

We  are  inspired  by  die  vision  of  a church  that  engages  in  dialogue  and 
cooperation  in  service  with  people  of  other  faiths. 

We  are  challenged  by  the  vision  of  a church  that  is  fully  inclusive,  mindful 
of  the  marginalized,  overcoming  divisions  based  on  race,  gender,  age  and  culture, 
promoting  justice  and  peace,  and  respecting  the  integrity  of  God  s creation. 

We  aspire  to  the  vision  of  a church  that  reaches  out  to  everyone  through  a 
life  of sharing,  proclaiming  die  good  news  of  God  s redemption,  being  both  sign  and 
servant,  drawing  all  ever  more  deeply  into  the  fellowship  of  God ’s  own  life. 

The  way  this  statement  develops  in  the  months  before  the  Harare  assembly  is  crucial. 
For  any  statement  adopted  by  the  assembly  will  be  formative  in  guiding  the  churches  in 
the  search  for  visible  unity  in  the  next  millennium.  It  will  help  to  position  where  we  are 
and  where  we  are  going  in  the  ecumenical  movement. 

21 . This  attempt  to  extract  from  the  reports  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches, 
particularly  from  assembly  statements,  reveals  that  what  has  been  said  about  the  visible 
unity  of  the  Church  has  obvious  weaknesses.  The  extracts  are  necessarily  selective  and 
fragmentary.  The  Canberra  Statement , however,  is  different.  It  was  carefully  prepared 
on  the  basis  of  much  earlier  and  detailed  work.  It  offers  a more  complete  portraiture  of 
visible  unity. 

22.  Nevertheless,  there  remains  the  question  of  how  far  the  member  churches 
themselves  have,  or  will,  affirm  and  receive  these  statements.  An  assembly  vote  for  the 
adoption  of  the  Canberra  Statement,  for  example,  cannot  be  taken  as  acceptance  of  it  by 
the  churches.  Nevertheless,  it  is  clear  from  the  use  some  churches  are  making  of  that 
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statement  that  there  are  churches  who  find  it  a useful  summary  of  where  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  today  in  its  thinking  about  visible  unity.  The  statement  provides  some 
notion  of  what  sort  of  visibly  united  church  Christians  believe  they  are  called  to  live 
together.  Some  churches  have  taken  the  Canberra  Statement , or  parts  of  earlier 
statements,  and  used  them  within  bilateral  dialogues  sometimes,  as  the  basis  for  changed 
relationships  in  life.  For  example,  the  emphasis  of  the  ‘all  in  each  place’  united  to  the  ‘all 
in  every  place’  influenced  the  report  of  the  International  Anglican  - Reformed  dialogue, 
God 's  Reign  and  Our  Unity.  The  description  of  unity  in  the  Meissen  Agreement 
between  the  Evangelical  Church  in  Germany  (involving  Lutheran,  Reformed  and  United 
Churches)  and  the  Church  of  England  is  based  upon  the  description  of  the  threefold 
characteristics  of  unity  from  the  Vancouver  assembly.  The  more  recent  agreement 
between  the  Moravian  Church  and  the  Church  of  England  in  the  Fetter  Lane  Common 
Statement  refers  to  the  Canberra  Statement.  These  bilateral  agreements  which  have 
issued  in  closer  relationships  between  the  churches  show  how  the  attempts  of  the 
broadest  ecumenical  forum  of  the  WCC  to  give  a portrait  of  visible  unity  helps  to  provide 
a consistency  and  coherence  to  bilateral  partnerships  at  an  international,  regional  or  local 
level.  Within  the  present  complexity  of  the  ecumenical  movement  the  various 
agreements  are  thus  seen  to  be  moving  in  the  same  direction. 

24.  However,  there  are  also  dangers  in  these  statements  if  they  are  taken  as  a mere 
list  of  fundamentals  which  can  be  ticked  off,  as  if  they  were  an  ecumenical  checklist,  a 
checklist  which  will  be  added  to  again  and  again.  Equally,  there  is  a danger  if  a statement 
like  the  Canberra  Statement  is  taken  as  fixed  for  all  time.  The  truth  about  visible  unity 
is  that  as  we  move  together  on  pilgrimage  new  dimensions  are  glimpsed  in  our 
understanding  of  visible  unity. 

24.  No  single  statement,  portrait,  or  model  of  unity  can  capture  the  diversity, 
dynamism  or  boundless  possibilities  of  the  one,  holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church. 
Nevertheless,  as  new  steps  are  taken,  new  stages  reached  in  relationships  between 
Christian  churches,  producing  an  incredibly  complex  and  increasingly  messy  ecumenical 
movement,  some  provisional  attempts  to  express  the  unity  we  seek  are  surely  needed  in 
order  to  beckon  us  on.  But  it  is  more  than  to  beckon  us  on,  it  is  also  to  make  sense  of 
that  which  experience  already  tells  us  is  so,  as  we  learn  to  pray  together  and  to  work 
together  for  justice  and  peace  with  Christians  of  other  traditions.  Without  a commitment 
to  some  shape  of  unity,  some  portrait  of  unity  however  dimly  seen,  our  sincere  intentions 
to  seek  unity  are,  as  Lesslie  Newbigin  said,  likely  to  be  called  into  question. 


THE  ROMAN  CATHOLIC  VISION  OF  UNITY 
WHICH  IS  EMERGING  UNDER  THE  IMPACT 
OF  ECUMENICAL  DIALOGUE 
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William  Heim,  OFM  Cap. 

The  word  “emerging”,  which  appears  in  the  title  of  this  paper,  has  been  taken  from  the 
minutes  of  the  planning  meeting  for  the  Seventh  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues,  which 
established  as  its  theme  “The  Evolving  Visions  of  Unity”.  I presume,  then,  that  a certain 
forward-looking  orientation  is  precisely  what  I am  asked  to  reflect  upon  from  the 
perspective  of  the  communion  to  which  I belong,  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

It  is  important  from  the  outset  to  affirm  that  a vision  of  unity  can  ‘emerge’  from 
ecumenical  dialogue.  Some  individuals  from  within  our  various  communities  might 
object  that  everything  about  the  Christian  vision  of  unity  has  already  been  determined. 
In  reply,  one  might  point  out  that  surely  one  of  the  most  encouraging  traits  of  the  New 
Testament  is  the  very  ‘newness’  of  the  good  news.  Doubtless  a great  cause  of  joy,  not 
only  for  Paul  but  for  the  entire  Christian  community,  is  the  fact  that  God  can  accomplish 
much  more  than  we  could  ever  ask  or  imagine  (cf.  Eph  3:  20).  Regarding  unity,  the 
Twelve,  with  the  consent  of  the  whole  people  (Acts  6:  5),  were  able  to  creatively 
overcome  difficulties  which  threatened  to  divide  even  the  earliest  community  (cf.  Acts 
6:  1-6;  15:  1-35).  With  these  thoughts  in  mind,  it  is  entirely  appropriate  to  expect  that 
the  new  situation  which  has  come  into  being  because  of  the  ecumenical  movement  will 
prompt  what  quite  rightly  can  be  called  an  “emerging”  vision  of  unity. 

That  being  said,  however,  most  of  our  communities  would  not  understand  their  visions 
of  unity  as  exclusively  belonging  to  the  future  or  as  still  entirely  to  be  discovered.  For  all 
of  us,  the  ultimate  authority  for  the  Church  is  God  himself,  whose  definitive  Word  was 
spoken  in  Jesus  Christ.  What  is  most  important,  then,  is  not  some  model  of  our  own 
devising,  but  rather  God’s  will  concerning  the  unity  of  the  Church,  especially  as  this  is 
made  known  in  Christ  under  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Jesus’  own  will  for  the 
Church  and  for  its  unity  can  be  discerned  in  his  gathering  of  disciples,  in  his  teaching,  in 
his  bestowal  of  rites  such  as  baptism  and  the  eucharist  and  in  his  selection  of  leaders  to 
whom  he  entrusted  the  ministry  of  shepherding  his  flock.  In  addition,  according  to  the 
conviction  not  only  of  Catholics  but  also  of  many  other  Christians  as  well,  Christ’s  will 
for  the  Church  can  also  be  discerned  in  developments  which  occurred  later  over  the 
course  of  tradition.  Because  of  this,  the  emerging  vision  of  unity  which  is  coming  into 
clearer  focus  by  means  of  ecumenical  dialogue  can  also  be  said  to  rest  firmly  upon  the 
past.  All  doctrine  and  theology  must  stand  under  the  Word  of  God.1  The  emerging 
vision  for  the  future  depends  largely  on  a more  attentive  listening  to  what  has  been 
handed  on  from  the  beginning.2 

This  occurs  when  dialogue  helps  our  communities  to  remember  aspects  of  revelation 
which  we  had  forgotten  or  to  see  as  already  present  in  God’s  revealed  Word  possibilities 
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of  which  we  were  not  yet  aware  or  to  which  we  had  not  given  sufficient  attention.3 
Common  reconsideration  of  the  historical  circumstances  surrounding  our  divisions  can 
also  allow  us  to  see  them  in  a new  light.4  In  hindsight,  we  can  appreciate  better  the 
values  espoused  by  church  leaders  at  the  times  our  divisions  occurred.  We  can  also 
notice  where  they  may  have  been  insufficiently  attentive  to  the  weaknesses  of  their  own 
positions  or  practice  and  where  they  may  have  drawn  unnecessary  doctrinal  conclusions 
which  we  may  be  able  to  evaluate  in  a new  way  today,  not  because  of  some  superiority 
on  our  part,  but  rather  from  the  vantage  point  of  a new  perspective  and  under  the 
guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  who  urges  us  to  seek  unity  and  to  overcome  our  divisions.5 


I believe  that  such  a rediscovery  of  God’s  will  as  contained  in  revelation  and  such  a 
reevaluation  of  the  historical  origins  of  our  divisions  is  taking  place.  Many  communities 
are  beginning  to  see  new  possibilities  in  our  common  tradition  because  of  dialogue  with 
brothers  and  sisters  from  whom  they  are  still  separated.  What  are  some  of  the  principal 
dimensions  of  the  “emerging  Roman  Catholic  vision  of  unity”,  a vision  which  is  thus 
both  solidly  rooted  in  attention  to  the  past  and  yet,  precisely  for  that  reason,  opening  to 
new  possibilities  for  the  future? 

I Full,  visible  union 

First  of  all.  Catholics  have  been  reinforced  in  their  conviction  that  the  Church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  which  is  his  body,  is  and  must  be  fully  and  visibly  one.  In  1984,  the  Roman 
Catholic/Lutheran  Joint  Commission  published  its  document  entitled  Facing  Unity , 
which  outlined  five  distinct  ‘models’  of  unity:  1.  organic  union,  2.  corporate  union,  3. 
church  fellowship  through  agreement  (concord),  4.  conciliar  fellowship  and  5.  unity  in 
reconciled  diversity.  The  commission  acknowledged  that  the  terminology  used  in  the 
past  to  label  various  models  had  not  been  consistent,  resulting  in  a certain  amount  of 
confusion.  For  example,  in  the  Roman  Catholic/Lutheran  document,  “organic  union” 
was  differentiated  from  “corporate  union”  by  the  fact  that  the  former  model  called  for  the 
loss  of  the  present  confessional  identities,  while  the  latter  preserved  something  of  these 
distinct  identities.  The  report  (in  paragraph  22)  went  on  to  note,  however,  that  the 
Anglican-Catholic  dialogue  aimed  at  an  “organic  unity”  which  did  not  envision  the 
complete  loss  of  current  confessional  differences  and,  thus,  at  what  Facing  Unity  calls 
instead  “corporate  union”.6  Clearly,  the  terminology  was  not  yet  fixed.  Thomas  Best’s 
more  recent  contribution  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  Ecumenical  Movement  helpfully 
sketches  out  four  principal  models:  organic  unity,  conciliar  communion,  reconciled 
diversity  and  communion  of  communions.7  Yet,  even  here,  it  seems  that  one  can 
indicate  points  of  overlapping  between  the  models. 

The  principal  differentiation  between  the  various  models  seems  to  consist  in  the  degree 
of  diversity  or  autonomy  which  each  model  envisions  for  united  communities.  Thus, 
Facing  Unity's  models  of  concord  (the  example  given  for  this  is  the  Leuenberg 
Agreement  of  1973)  or  of  reconciled  diversity  clearly  preserve,  to  a greater  degree,  the 
diversities  and  autonomies  which  characterize  the  divided  churches  at  the  present  time, 
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than  do  its  models  of  organic  or  corporate  union.  Facing  Unity  itself,  which  is  perhaps 
the  most  extensive  treatment  of  the  precise  topic  of  models  of  unity  at  the  level  of 
international  bilateral  dialogues,  did  not  limit  itself  to  adopting  any  one  of  the  five  models 
described  in  its  first  part,  but  rather  tried  to  fuse  together  the  positive  elements  of  each. 
Part  Hof Facing  Unity  envisions  unity  as  a communion,  which  is  full,  visible  and  even, 
if  properly  understood,  organic,  but  at  the  same  time  which  leaves  room  for  that 
legitimate  diversity  which  is  essential  to  the  full  catholicity  of  the  Church. 

This  model  of  a truly  substantial  visible  unity,  which  nevertheless  fully  respects  diversity, 
is  the  basic  Catholic  vision  of  unity  which  has  found  expression  in  its  international 
dialogues  in  recent  years.  Such  a model  is  not  only  present  in  Catholic  dialogue  with 
Anglicans  and  Lutherans,  as  the  brief  allusions  above  indicate,  but  also  can  be  seen  in  the 
expressions  used  to  convey  the  “unity  we  seek”  in  dialogue  agreements  with  the 
Orthodox,8  the  Reformed,9  the  Methodist^0  and  the  Disciples  of  Chrisf1  Dialogue 
between  representatives  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  various  Pentecostal 
communities  has  not  yet  developed  to  the  point  of  seeking  full  visible  unity,  although 
their  statement  about  koinonia  suggests  that  such  would  eventually  be  their  aim.12  The 
Joint  Working  Group  between  the  World  Council  of  Churches  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  speaks  of  “visible  unity  in  legitimate  diversity”,  but  adds  that  “the  precise  shape 
the  united  church  of  the  future  should  take  and  the  forms  of  diversity  it  could  embrace 
is  an  important  but  still  unresolved  question  for  all  Christian  communities”.13 

Is  such  a vision  of  full  visible  unity  one  which  is  truly  based  on  the  revealed  will  of  God? 
Does  it  correspond  to  the  witness  of  the  Bible?  This  question  immediately  reminds  one 
of  the  startling  statement  by  the  renowned  exegete  Ernst  Kasemann  at  the  Fourth  World 
Conference  of  Faith  and  Order  held  in  Montreal  in  1963: 

The  New  Testament  canon  does  not,  as  such  constitute  the  foundation  of  the 
unity  of  the  Church.  On  the  contrary,  as  such  (that  is,  in  its  accessibility  to  the 
historian)  it  provides  the  basis  for  the  multiplicity  of  the  confessions ,14 

Most  dialogues  have  presumed  that  the  New  Testament  favours  church  unity  in  a way 
that  would  contradict  Kasemann’s  affirmation.  Indeed,  it  is  difficult  to  imagine  that  there 
would  be  an  ecumenical  movement  at  all  if  divided  Christians  were  not  convinced  that 
the  New  Testament  calls  for  church  unity  and  condemns  our  present  divisions.  The 
“Introduction”  to  the  Final  Report  of  ARCIC  I,  for  example,  includes  the  following 
words: 

Christ ’s  will  and  prayer  are  that  his  disciples  should  be  one.  Those  who 
have  received  the  same  word  of  God  and  have  been  baptized  in  the  same  Spirit  cannot, 
without  disobedience,  acquiesce  in  a state  of  separation.  Unity  is  of  the  essence  of  the 
Church,  and  since  the  Church  is  visible  its  unity  must  also  be  visible}5 

And  yet  a careful  common  study  of  the  biblical  texts  relevant  to  the  question  of  the 
Church’s  unity  is  not  so  easy  to  find  among  ecumenical  documents.16  Several  recent 
dialogues  in  which  the  Catholic  Church  has  taken  part  have  sketched  out  biblical  material 
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relevant  to  understanding  the  Church  as  a koinonia,  for  example,  ARCIC  IPs  The 
Church  as  Communion  (1990),  paragraphs  6-15,  or  the  Pentecostal-Catholic  Dialogue, 
Perspectives  on  Koinonia  (1989),  paragraphs  34-36.17  Nevertheless,  the  precise 
question  of  the  New  Testament  support  for  the  unity  of  the  Church  does  not  seem  to 
have  received  the  attention  which  one  might  have  expected  that  it  should. 

However,  this  biblical  material  has  been  studied  recently  within  my  community,  not  in 
connection  with  ecumenism,  but  in  order  to  address  another  theme  - that  is,  the  increased 
attention  within  the  Catholic  Church  in  the  period  after  Vatican  II  to  the  value  and 
distinctive  characteristics  of  the  local  church.  How  can  the  rich  diversity  of  the  local 
church  contribute  to  rather  than  threaten  the  Church’s  universal  unity?  How  can  the 
necessary  striving  for  unity  not  stifle  the  vitality  of  each  local  church?  The  discussion  of 
these  questions  led  to  the  completion  in  1988  by  the  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission  of 
a study  entitled  Unity  and  Diversity  in  the  Church.  This  study  acknowledges  the  range 
of  diversity  present  throughout  the  Bible  and  at  the  same  time  underlines  the  various 
factors  which  drew  this  diversity  into  unity.  The  text  closes  with  the  following  words: 

It  is  by  reason  of  this  love  which  is  poured  into  our  hearts  by  the  Spirit  (Rom 
5:  5),  and  through  the  breaking  of  the  bread  (1  Cor  10:  16-17),  and  as  a consequence 
of  the  testimony  of  the  Twelve,  of  whom  Peter,  “the  first"  (Matt  10  :2)  was  charged  by 
Jesus  to  feed  his  sheep  (John  21: 16-17),  and  through  the  preaching  of  Paul,  continued 
by  his  collaborators,  by  Titus  and  Timothy,  and  by  the  message  of  the  four  gospels,  that 
the  unity  of  the  Church  of  Christ  is  achieved  and  maintained  amid  all  diversity.  For 
the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ  is  the  reconciliation  of  those  who  are  divided  by 
hatred  (Eph  2:  14-16).  By  the  mercy  of  God,  by  the  action  of  the  risen  Christ  and  by 
the  power  of  the  Spirit,  the  unity  of  the  Church  can  overcome  divisions  which  are 
apparently  insurmountable.  In  her,  all  legitimate  diversity  discovers  a wonderful 
fruitfulness}* 

This  vision  of  unity  certainly  cannot  be  characterized  as  a uniformity  which  eliminates 
diversity.  Rather,  unity  is  a seen  as  a dynamic  reality,  something  which  is  maintained  and 
which  can  even  become  more  perfect  or  more  mature  (cf.  Eph  4:  1 1-16),  by  means  of 
various  forces  and  agents:  the  Holy  Spirit,  love,  the  breaking  of  the  bread,  the  testimony 
of  the  Twelve  together  with  Peter,  the  preaching  of  Paul  and  his  collaborators  and  the 
message  of  the  gospel. 

The  emerging  model  of  unity  within  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  then,  would  look  to 
the  Word  of  God  and  the  will  of  God.  This  unity  is  full  and  visible,  the  work  of  the  one 
God,  Father,  Son  and  Holy  Spirit;  it  is  dynamic  and  does  not  stifle  diversity.19  I don’t 
think  that  Catholics  would  imagine  that  they  could,  as  it  were,  ‘settle’  for  a less  complete 
model  of  unity.  It  is  not  for  us  to  ‘choose’  a model  of  unity  which  would  fall  short  of 
what  we  understand  to  be  God’s  will  for  the  Church.  At  the  same  time,  such  full  unity 
in  no  way  precludes  a considerable  degree  of  diversity,  such  as  is  also  attested  in  the 
scriptures. 
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Can  anything  about  this  model  of  full,  visible  unity  be  said  to  have  emerged  from 
Catholic  participation  in  ecumenical  dialogue?  I believe  so.  First  of  all,  there  is  an 
increased  attempt  to  root  the  model  of  unity  in  God’s  will,  as  that  can  be  known  through 
scripture  and  tradition.  Secondly,  the  fact  that  God’s  will  includes  not  only  full,  visible 
unity  but  also  enriching  diversity,  which  must  be  preserved  and  fostered,  is  clearly 
acknowledged.  Full,  visible  unity  must  not  be  opposed  to  legitimate  diversity.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  extent  of  diversity  and  the  criteria  for  discerning  its  legitimacy  remain  to 
be  further  clarified.  Help  in  this  discernment  can  come  from  reflecting  about  what  many 
recent  bilateral  dialogues  have  considered  as  the  constitutive  elements  of  unity. 

D Constitutive  elements  of  this  model  of  unity 

In  1943,  Pope  Pius  XII  took  Catholic  ecclesiology  a giant  step  toward  Vatican  II  when 
he  published  his  encyclical  letter  Mystici  corporis , which  officially  embraced  a Pauline 
theme  which  had  been  gaining  increased  attention  from  Catholic  theologians  - the  idea 
that  the  Church  is  Christ’s  mystical  body.  As  ‘mystical’  body,  it  is  a spiritual  reality,  a 
community  united  in  the  life  of  Christ  who  is  the  head  of  the  body.  While  few  would 
have  been  aware  of  it  at  the  time,  this  would  open  space  within  Catholic  thought  for 
greater  appreciation  of  other  Christians.20  In  a way,  what  Yves  Congar  called  the 
“ecumenical  conversion”  of  the  Catholic  Church  during  the  sessions  of  Vatican  II 
amounted  to  a recognition  that  other  Christians  who  are  not  members  of  the  Catholic 
Church  also  share  in  many  ways  in  the  life  of  Christ.21 

One  of  the  best  ways  to  lay  bare  the  growth  which  has  occurred  within  Catholic 
ecclesiology  in  reference  to  the  whole  question  of  ecumenism  is  to  recall  how  Pius  XII 
identified  the  mystical  body  of  Christ  with  the  Catholic  Church  and  indicated  as  the  three 
conditions  for  membership  in  the  Church:  1)  baptism,  2)  orthodoxy  and  3)  union  with 
Rome.  These  three  conditions  simply  reflect  the  traditional  notion  that,  once  one  is 
baptized,  one  could  be  ‘cut  off  from  the  Church  only  by  error  or  heresy  (thus,  the 
reference  to  orthodoxy)  or  schism  (thus,  the  reference  to  union  with  Rome).  The  unity 
of  the  baptized  was  a unity  in  truth  and  in  love.22  Of  course,  according  to  this  way  of 
conceiving  things,  Catholics  at  the  time  of  Pius  XII  would  most  likely  have  affirmed  that 
only  Catholics  really  belong  to  Christ’s  Church. 

One  notices  real  growth  in  the  discussions  and  documents  of  Vatican  II  concerning  these 
topics.  First  of  all,  the  council  intentionally  refrained  from  exclusively  identifying  the 
Church  of  Christ  with  the  Catholic  Church,  acknowledging  that  other  Christian 
communities  were  genuinely  instruments  of  salvation,  under  the  activity  of  the  Holy 
Spirit,  by  means  of  many  ecclesial  elements  present  within  them.23  Secondly,  the  three 
elements  of  membership  listed  by  Pius  XII  have  been  reaffirmed  within  quite  a different 
context  and  with  a new  nuance.  Instead  of  speaking  of  baptism,  orthodoxy  and  union 
with  Rome,  the  council  speaks  of  “the  bonds  constituted  by  the  profession  of  faith,  the 
sacraments,  ecclesiastical  government,  and  communion”  ( Lumen  gentium  14). 
Moreover,  the  Catholic  Church  itself  may  be  said  to  grow  in  these  bonds  of  unity. 
Unitatis  redintegratio  2,  perhaps  the  most  complete  expression  of  Vatican  IPs 
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understanding  of  the  unity  of  the  Church,  states  that  the  Holy  Spirit  “perfects  [the 
Church’s]  fellowship  in  unity:  in  the  confession  of  one  faith,  in  the  common  celebration 
of  divine  worship,  and  in  the  fraternal  harmony  of  the  family  of  God”.  Thus,  for  Vatican 
II,  church  unity  is  communion,  or  koinonia,  in  faith,  sacraments  and  fraternal  harmony 
(this  last  of  which  I will  hereafter  call  “service”).  This  is  a communion  which  Catholics 
enjoy  among  themselves  even  now,  though  not  without  room  for  further  growth,  but  also 
- and  this  is  the  new  insight  - in  varying  degrees  with  other  Christian  communities  as 
well. 

This  constitutes  a major  emerging  clarification  of  the  Catholic  understanding  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  Subsequent  ecumenical  dialogues  have  provided  Catholics  with  the 
opportunity  to  test  out,  with  the  help  of  their  dialogue  partners,  the  notion  that  full,  visible 
unity  is  a communion  in  faith,  sacraments  and  service.  The  most  striking  examples  of 
such  testing  have  been  the  document  from  the  Lutheran-Roman  Conversations  entitled 
Facing  Unity  { 1984)24  and,  more  recently,  the  Methodist-Roman  Catholic  statement  The 
Word  of  Life  (1996).  In  the  Lutheran-Catholic  statement  this  triad  is  called:  a)  Faith,  b) 
Sacraments  and  c)  Service,  while  the  Methodist-Catholic  dialogue  uses  instead  the  terms: 
a)  Faith,  b)  Mission  and  c)  Sacramental  Life.  It  is  quite  instructive  to  compare  these  two 
texts.  One  discovers  not  only  a substantial  degree  of  common  affirmation  by  Lutherans, 
Catholics  and  Methodists  regarding  these  essential  themes,  but  also  that  the  more  recent 
statement  reflects  upon  them  from  within  the  general  framework  of  God’s  revelation,  on 
the  one  hand,  and  ecclesial  communion  as  the  effect  of  the  human  reception  of 
revelation,  on  the  other. 

A very  significant  contribution  to  this  emerging  vision  has  been  made  by  the  Orthodox- 
Roman  Catholic  dialogue,  especially  by  the  Bari  statement  on  Faith,  Sacraments  and  the 
Unity  of  the  Church  (1987)  and  by  the  Valamo  text  on  The  Sacrament  of  Order  in  the 
Sacramental  Structure  of  the  Church  (1988).  What  the  Orthodox-Catholic  agreements 
underscore  is  the  inner  unity  between  these  three  elements.  The  faith  is  celebrated  in  the 
sacraments  (which  are  ‘sacraments  of  faith’)  by  the  Church  as  a whole  under  the 
leadership  of  ordained  ministers.  There  is  an  organic  unity  among  these  three  aspects  of 
the  life  of  the  Church,  such  that  one  cannot  separate  them  from  each  other.25 

This  general  outline  of  the  essential  elements  of  unity  in  terms  of  faith,  sacraments  and 
service  has  been  affirmed  also  by  other  dialogues  in  which  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
has  been  a participant.26  Moreover,  the  major  statements  on  unity  which  have  been 
proposed  by  the  general  assemblies  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  at  New  Delhi 
(1961),  Nairobi  (1975)  and  Canberra  (1991)  have  all  included  brief  sketches  of  the 
essential  elements  of  unity.27  While  these  World  Council  of  Churches  statements  have 
enumerated  in  greater  detail  the  many  factors  which  contribute  to  unity  and  thus  do  not 
restrict  themselves  to  the  three  headings  which  have  appeared  in  the  various  bilateral 
documents,  nevertheless,  there  is  a profound  similarity  between  both  sets  of  texts.  One 
might  even  say  that  the  vision  of  unity  proposed  by  the  Fifth  World  Conference  of  Faith 
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and  Order  (Santiago,  1993)  in  terms  of  koinonia  in  faith,  life  and  witness  bears  striking 
resemblance  to  the  triad  which  is  emerging  in  the  bilaterals. 

Thus,  the  experience  of  the  dialogues  has  led  Catholics  to  believe  that  this  three-fold 
enumeration  of  unity’s  constitutive  elements  is  sound  and  that  other  Christian 
communities  would  also  agree  to  its  soundness.  In  addition,  we  are  learning  more  about 
each  of  these  three  elements,  although  this  learning  process  has  not  yet  come  to  an  end. 


With  regard  to  unity  in  faith,  our  discussions  with  ancient  churches  of  the  East,  such  as 
the  Coptic,  Assyrian  and  Armenian  churches,  have  shown  that  it  is  possible  to  profess  the 
same  faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  by  means  of  formulas  other  than  those  adopted  by  the  first 
ecumenical  councils.  This  has  been  in  no  way  a repudiation  of  the  conciliar 
formulations.  Rather  the  christological  agreements  between  our  churches  rest  on  the 
conviction  that  the  same  faith  can  be  expressed  in  more  than  one  set  of  linguistic  terms. 
I would  hazard  the  opinion  that  this  conviction  could  play  a role  in  dialogue  about  other 
linguistic  expressions  which  have  at  times  been  divisive,  such  as  ‘transubstantiatin’  or 
‘infallibility’.  A further  point  about  faith  should  also  be  mentioned.  In  his  reflections 
about  ecumenical  dialogue  in  Ut  Unum  Sint,  Pope  John  Paul  makes  two  affirmations 
which,  at  first  glance,  might  seem  to  be  in  tension.  First,  he  insists  that  a correct  vision 
of  unity  must  “take  account  of  all  the  demands  of  revealed  truth”.28  At  the  same  time, 
in  a section  entitled  “Continuing  and  deepening  dialogue”,  he  stresses  that  the 
ecumenical  journey  aims  at  that  unity  which  is  “necessary  and  sufficient”,  and  that  “one 
must  not  impose  any  burden  beyond  that  which  is  strictly  necessary  (Acts  15:2  8)”. 29  One 
wonders  whether  a fruitful  theme  for  further  ecumenical  dialogue  might  not  be  a 
common  study  on  what  it  means  to  accept  the  ‘whole’  of  God’s  revelation.  Would  not 
all  Christian  communities  agree  that  faith  is  not  a matter  of  selecting  from  the  whole  of 
revelation  only  some  limited  number  of  articles  which  thus  constitute  the  community’s 
creed?  Moreover,  how  do  these  creeds  function  as  short  formulas  by  which  the  people 
of  God  accepts  the  whole  of  God’s  Word?  Surely  Faith  and  Order’s  study  on  the  creed 
deserves  much  greater  attention  during  our  pilgrimage  toward  unity  in  the  years  ahead.30 


Regarding  unity  in  sacramental  life,  both  the  Lutheran-Catholic  Facing  Unity  (1984)  and 
the  Methodist-Catholic  The  Word  of  Life  (1996)  take  up  the  question  of  the  nature  and 
number  of  the  sacraments.  I believe  that  there  are  important  common  affirmations  in 
these  texts  concerning  the  nature  of  sacraments  as  means  used  by  God  for  the 
sanctification  of  God’s  people.  These  dialogues  also  point  out  that,  while  Lutherans  and 
Methodists  designate  only  two  rites  with  the  precise  word  ‘sacrament’,  nevertheless, 
those  other  liturgical  actions  which  Orthodox  and  Catholics  call  sacraments  are  also 
celebrated  in  many  Lutheran  or  Methodist  communities:  confirmation,  reconciliation, 
marriage,  ordination  and  even  anointing  of  the  sick.  It  seems  that  here  lies  an  opportunity 
for  further  ecumenical  rapprochement.  What  criteria  enter  into  the  determination  that 
a particular  action  is  rightly  called  a ‘sacrament’?  How  does  one  understand  ‘institution 
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by  Christ’,  which  usually  has  an  important  place  among  these  criteria?  This  discussion 
could  also  explore  the  affirmations  of  Heinz  Schutte  that  the  question  of  the  number  of 
the  sacraments  was  not  originally  a concern  of  the  Protestant  reformers  and  that  churches 
such  as  the  Catholic  church  which  believe  that  there  are  seven  sacraments  nevertheless 
maintain  that  baptism  and  eucharist  hold  a preeminent  place  among  them.31  Taken 
together,  these  points  suggest  the  possibility  of  arriving  at  greater  unity  in  the  area  of  our 
convictions  about  sacramental  life. 

With  regard  to  unity  in  service,  one  should  note  that  this  general  category  can  be 
understood  either  as  referring  to  the  Church’s  service  to  the  world,  in  terms  of  mission, 
evangelization,  witness,  charity  and  the  promotion  of  peace,  justice  and  the  integrity  of 
creation,  or  as  referring  to  that  mutual  care  which  occurs  within  the  Church  by  means 
of  the  various  charisms  and  ministries.  Both  areas  are  important  for  Christian  unity.  But 
the  theological  dialogues  have  tended  to  focus  more  on  the  second,  especially  on  building 
greater  consensus  about  ministry.  Here  again  some  new  possibilities  seem  to  be 
emerging,  especially  with  regard  to  the  ministries  of  episcopacy  and  of  primacy.  Rather 
than  list  all  of  the  bilateral  dialogues  which  have  treated  these  ministries,  registering  at 
times  important  areas  of  agreement,  I will  limit  my  remarks  to  three  points  which  were 
included  in  the  “Report  of  Section  IF’  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order 
and  which,  in  my  opinion,  were  able  to  be  included  in  that  report  only  because  of  the 
extensive  work  done  on  ministry  in  earlier  bilateral  dialogues.  First  of  all,  the  Santiago 
text  acknowledges  that  a variety  of  criteria  enter  into  discerning  the  apostolicity  of  the 
Church.32  May  this  not  allow  churches  which  have  preserved  the  ancient  episcopal 
structure  to  recognize  a genuine  apostolicity  in  the  ministry  of  those  communities  which 
have  not?33  In  this  regard,  it  could  be  of  special  importance  to  reflect  upon  the 
significance  of  the  fact  that  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  Reformation  originally  had  no 
intention  of  doing  away  with  episcopal  ministry.34 

Secondly,  Santiago’s  report  acknowledges  various  ways  in  which  the  ministry  of  bishops 
can  be  seen  as  originating  in  the  New  Testament  and  associates  this  ministry  with 
“proclamation  and  teaching,  so  as  to  maintain  unity  in  the  apostolic  faith”.35  I believe  that 
the  moment  is  ripe  for  fuller  agreement  about  the  biblical  foundations  of  ministry,  as  well 
as  for  common  re-reading  of  relevant  patristic  literature. 

Third,  and  finally,  the  Santiago  delegates  spoke  positively  about  structures  needed  to 
promote  the  unity  of  the  Church  at  the  universal  level  and  about  a “service  to  the 
universal  unity  of  the  Church”,  whose  role  would  be  one  of  “presiding  in  love”.36  The 
delegates  asked  that  Faith  and  Order  “begin  a new  study  concerning  the  question  of  a 
universal  ministry  of  Christian  unity”  (paragraph  3 1 .2).  This  suggestion  was  well 
received  by  Pope  John  Paul,  who  quotes  this  text  toward  the  beginning  of  the  section  of 
Ut  Unum  Sint  (paragraphs  88-96,  at  89)  in  which  he  sketches  out  some  elements  of 
Catholic  belief  about  the  primacy  and  offers  to  dialogue  with  the  leaders  and  theologians 
of  other  communities  about  what  is  essential  to  this  ministry  of  unity  and  what,  on  the 
other  hand,  is  merely  an  historically  conditioned  form  of  its  exercise  (paragraphs  95-96). 
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The  pope  hopes  “to  find  a form  of  the  exercise  of  the  primacy  which  is  open  to  a new 
situation,  but  without  renouncing  anything  which  is  essential  to  its  mission”  (paragraph 
95).  The  ministry  of  a primacy  among  the  bishops  in  analogy  to  that  relation  between 
Peter  and  the  Twelve  (cf.  Lumen  Gentium  8)  remains  an  irrenouncable  aspect  of  the 
Catholic  understanding  of  Christ’s  will  for  the  Church  and  so  also  of  her  vision  of  unity. 
But  with  the  emergence  of  this  distinction  between  what  is  essential  to  the  primacy  and 
what  is  merely  a form  of  its  exercise,  it  seems  that  there  is  a considerable  opening  to  grow 
in  understanding  the  essence  and  exercise  of  the  primacy  precisely  through  ecumenical 
dialogue. 

Conclusion 

The  Roman  Catholic  vision  of  unity  which  is  emerging  under  the  impact  of  its 
involvement  in  ecumenical  dialogue  sees  this  unity  as  founded  upon  the  will  of  God  as 
made  known  in  scripture  and  tradition.  It  is  a full,  visible  unity,  which  does  not 
contradict  that  legitimate  diversity  which  is  also  God’s  will  for  the  Church.  It  is  a 
communion  in  faith,  sacraments  and  service.  Moreover,  dialogue  about  each  of  these 
constitutive  elements  of  unity  has  shown  signs  of  moving  toward  greater  consensus  and 
has  uncovered  questions  which  open  the  possibility  of  further  growth  in  agreement:  what 
does  it  mean  to  profess  faith  in  the  whole  of  revelation?  Do  divided  Christians  share 
many  of  the  same  liturgical  rites  and  what  criteria  do  we  apply  in  deciding  that  some 
should  be  called  ‘sacraments’?  What  are  the  biblical  and  patristic  contributions  to  our 
understanding  of  the  origin  and  nature  of  the  episcopacy?  What  are  the  modes  of 
exercising  the  primacy  which  are  faithful  to  its  essential  mission  and,  at  the  same  time, 
responsive  to  the  new  ecumenical  situation? 

It  would  be  naive  to  minimize  the  difficulties  in  seeking  common  answers  to  these  very 
foundational  ecclesiological  questions.  At  the  same  time,  it  would  be  inaccurate  and 
unappreciative  of  the  tremendous  work  that  has  been  done  by  so  many  dedicated 
dialogue  partners  over  the  past  years  not  to  recognize  that  already  important  steps  have 
been  taken  in  growing  closer  together  in  faith,  sacramental  life  and  service.  Many 
building  blocks  already  are  available  - the  fruits  of  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  - 
with  which  we  can  bridge  the  gaps  which  still  remain  between  us.  In  my  opinion, 
Santiago’s  celebration  of  the  achievements  of  Faith  and  Order  over  the  past  thirty  years 
and  its  call  to  move  ahead  in  addressing  some  of  the  remaining  ecclesiological  difficulties 
was  full  of  hope.  This  hope  was  built  upon  the  firm  basis  of  what  Faith  and  Order  had 
accomplished  at  the  multilateral  level,  but  also  - and  it  is  important  to  recall  this  fact  at 
the  present  Seventh  Forum  on  Bilateral  Dialogues  - on  the  basis  of  the  achievements  of 
the  bilaterals. 

I believe  that  we  need  to  go  forward  in  hope  to  seek  greater  consensus.  We  are  not  that 
far  apart.  Recently,  Faith  and  Order  has  done  some  interesting  work  in  an  area  which 
might  be  called  ‘ecumenical  hermeneutics’.  Hermeneutics  can  be  useful  to  ecumenism 
in  various  ways.  It  can  explain  why  different  interpreters  or  different  interpretative 
communities  understand  the  same  texts  in  different  ways.  In  so  doing,  hermeneutics  can 
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‘justify4 5  these  differences,  can  provide  a reasonable  explanation  for  their  legitimacy.  At 
the  same  time,  hermeneutics  can  invite  interpreters  to  be  more  attentive  and  self-critical 
in  such  a way  that  they  may  overcome  their  differences  and  arrive  at  a common 
interpretation.  Both  of  these  functions  are  important:  to  legitimate  diversity  and  to  gain 
greater  unity.  And  yet  it  seems  to  me  that  our  ecumenical  emphasis  and  our  bias  as 
members  of  the  one  Body  of  Christ  should  be  upon  the  latter.  I believe  that  we  should 
have  a greater  fear  of  justifying  oppositions  which  could  prove  to  able  to  be  overcome 
than  fear  of  a uniformity  which  stifles  all  diversity.  I do  not  believe  that  there  ever  has 
been  absolute  uniformity  in  the  Church  of  Christ,  nor  that  there  ever  can  be.  Therefore, 
it  seems  to  me  that  we  can  seek  unity  wholeheartedly,  without  fear  that  the  spectre  of 
uniformity  will  rob  us  of  our  freedom  as  children  of  God  (cf  Rom  8:  21). 

Ecumenism  seeks  that  full  unity  about  which  Pope  John  Paul  wrote  the  impassioned 
words:  “To  believe  in  Christ  means  to  desire  unity,  to  desire  unity  means  to  desire  the 
Church;  to  desire  the  Church  means  to  desire  the  communion  of  grace  which 
corresponds  to  the  Father’s  plan  from  all  eternity.  Such  is  the  meaning  of  Christ’s 
prayer:  “17/  unum  sinf ’ (Ut  Unum  Sint  9). 

Notes: 

1.  This  is  stated  forcefully  in  the  Second  Vatican  Council’s  constitution  on  revelation, 
Dei  verbum  10,  which  recalls  that  teaching  authority  within  the  Church  is  “not  superior 
to  the  Word  of  God”.  This  idea  was  nicely  expressed  shortly  after  the  council  in  a book 
by  Walter  Kasper  entitled  Dogma  unter  dem  Wort  Gottes,  Mainz  1965.  This  ultimate 
grounding  of  the  life  of  the  Church  in  the  Word  of  God  has  found  a particularly  fine 
expression  in  the  recent  Joint  Commission  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World 
Methodist  Council,  The  Word  of  Life:  A Statement  on  Revelation  and  Faith , in:  One  in 
Christ  32, 1996,329-362. 

2.  One  of  the  best-known  Catholic  ecumenists  of  this  century,  Yves  Congar,  was  fond 
of  remarking  that  knowledge  of  the  past  is  precisely  the  key  which  unlocks  unexpected 
new  possibilities  for  the  future.  See  W.  Henn,  “Yves  Congar’ s Historical  Understanding 
of  Truth”,  in  Id.,  The  Hierarchy  of  Truths  according  to  Yves  Congar,  O.P.,  Rome  1987, 
73-101. 

3 . These  ideas  are  very  well  expressed  by  Gunther  Gassmann  in  “Die  Rezeption  der 
Dialoge”,  in:  Okumenische  Rundschau  33, 1984, 357-368  at  366. 

4.  I have  tried  to  address  this  issue  in  my  “'Apostolic  Continuity  of  the  Church  and 

Apostolic  Succession’:  Concluding  Reflections  to  the  Centro  Pro  Unione  Symposium”, 
in:  Louvain  Studies  21, 1996, 183-199,  especially  at  194-198. 
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5.  John  Paul  II,  in  Ut  Unum  Sint , paragraph  38  writes:  “In  this  regard,  ecumenical 
dialogue,  which  prompts  the  parties  involved  to  question  each  other,  to  understand  each 
other  and  to  explain  their  positions  to  each  other,  makes  surprising  discoveries  possible. 
Intolerant  polemics  and  controversies  have  made  incompatible  assertions  out  of  what  was 
really  the  result  of  two  different  ways  of  looking  at  the  same  reality.  Nowadays  we  need 
to  find  the  formula  which,  by  capturing  the  reality  in  its  entirety,  will  enable  us  to  move 
beyond  partial  readings  and  eliminate  false  interpretations”. 


6.  ARCIC  I,  Introduction,  paragraph  9,  uses  the  expressions  “visible  unity”  and  “full 
visible  communion”  to  express  its  vision  of  unity.  See  Harding  Meyer  and  Lukas 
Vischer,  ed.,  Growth  in  Agreement,  ‘Taith  and  Order  Paper  No.  108,”  Geneva  1984,  67. 


7.  Thomas  F.  Best,  “Unity,  Models  of,”  in:  N.  Lossky  et  alii,  ed.,  Dictionary  of  the 
Ecumenical  Movement,  Geneva.  1991,  1041-1043. 


8.  The  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  Munich  text  does  not  speak  precisely  of  a “unity  we 
seek”,  but  rather  describes  unity  in  reference  to  the  eucharist  and  the  Trinity.  “The  body 
of  Christ  is  unique.  There  exists  then  only  one  church  of  God.  The  identity  of  one 
eucharistic  assembly  with  another  comes  from  the  fact  that  all  with  the  same  faith 
celebrate  the  same  memorial,  that  all  by  eating  the  same  bread  and  sharing  in  the  same 
cup  become  the  same  unique  body  of  Christ  into  which  they  have  been  integrated  by  the 
same  baptism. ...  Far  from  excluding  diversity  or  plurality,  the  koinonia  supposes  it  and 
heals  the  wounds  of  division,  transcending  the  latter  in  unity”.  In  Pontifical  Council  for 
Christian  Unity,  Information  Service,  N.  49,  1982/II-III,  111,  paragraph  IH,  1-2.  The 
document  later  (par.  HI,  b)  speaks  of  this  vision  of  unity  as  “catholic  unity  in  eucharistic 
communion”  and  as  “communion  in  the  universal  harmony  of  the  churches  and  their 
common  fidelity  to  the  apostolic  tradition”. 


9.  The  Reformed-Roman  Catholic  International  Dialogue,  Towards  a Common 
Understanding  of  the  Church,  in:  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity, 
Information  Service,  N.  74, 1990/HI,  91-1 18,  in  paragraphs  161-163  praises  the  Nairobi 
statement  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  as  a good  model  for  expressing  the  “organic 
unity”  which  these  communities  seek  with  each  other.  “We  see  in  the  Nairobi 
declaration  a sketch  of  the  way  in  which  organic  unity  could  be  structured  even  at  the 
universal  level”  (par  162;  italic  mine). 


10.  The  Methodist-Catholic  Commission’s  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church,  in 
Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Information  Service,  N.  62, 1986/TV, 
206-216  at  209  (paragraphs  20-21)  calls  the  goal  of  its  dialogue  “full  communion  in 
faith,  mission  and  sacramental  life”,  a communion  which  “must  be  expressed  visibly”. 
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The  Word  of  Life , paragraph  4,  speaks  of  “full  communion”  as  the  “final  goal  of  our 
dialogue”. 


1 1 .  The  Disciples  of  Christ-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue,  The  Church  as  Communion  in 
Christ , in:  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Information  Service,  N.  84, 
1993/EI-IV,  162-169,  at  paragraph  53,  speaks  of  “visible  unity”  at  the  ultimate  aim  of 
the  dialogue  between  these  two  communities. 


12.  Thus  the  Pentecostal-Catholic  Dialogue,  Perspectives  on  Koinonia,  in  Pontifical 
Council  for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Information  Service,  N.  75, 1990/TV,  179-191, 
at  paragraph  5,  states:  “Although  the  unity  of  the  Church  is  a concern  of  Pentecostals  and 
Roman  Catholics  alike,  the  dialogue  has  not  had  as  its  goal  or  its  subject,  either  organic 
or  structural  union”. 

13.  The  Church:  Local  and  Universal,  in:  Pontifical  Council  for  Promoting  Christian 
Unity,  Information  Service,  N.  74, 1990/HI,  84  (paragraphs  48-49). 

14.  E.  Kasemann,  “The  Canon  of  the  New  Testament  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”, 
in  Essays  on  New  Testament  Themes,  London  1964, 103.  See  also  Lesslie  Newbegin’s 
comment  that  “much  New  Testament  scholarship  claims  to  show  that  such  unity 
[organic]  did  not  exist  in  the  primitive  church”.  In  “Union,  organic”,  in  Dictionary  of 
the  Ecumenical  Movement,  1029. 


15.  Introduction,  par.  9,  in:  Growth  in  Agreement,  66-67. 

16.  Perhaps  one  of  the  fuller  statements  was  that  of  the  Second  General  Assembly  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches;  see  The  Evanston  Report,  London  1955, 82-98. 

17.  See  also  the  Joint  Working  Group  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the 
World  Council  of  Churches,  The  Church:  Local  and  Universal,  paragraph  6,  and  the 
Joint  Commission  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  World  Methodist 
Council,  Towards  a Statement  on  the  Church  (1986),  which  outlines  some  biblical 
material  relevant  to  unity  in  diversity  in  paragraph  5 and  which  includes  a section  entitled 
“Called  to  Unity”  (paragraphs  17-21). 


18.  Pontifical  Biblical  Commission,  Unity  and  Diversity  in  the  Church , Citta  del 
Vaticano  1991, 36. 
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19.  This  is  also  the  model  which  is  present  by  means  of  various  expressions  in  the 
relevant  “official”  Catholic  statements  about  unity,  such  as  in  Vatican  IPs  Lumen 
gentium  (paragraphs  8,  13,  14)  and  Unitatis  redintegratio  (paragraphs  2-4);  the 
Pontifical  Council  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Unity,  Directory  for  the  Application 
of  Principles  and  Norms  on  Ecumenism , Chapter  One:  The  Search  for  Christian  Unity 
(paragraphs  9-36);  and  John  Paul  II,  Ut  Unum  Sint  (especially  paragraphs  5-14),  the  last 
of  which  concludes  by  stating  that  ecumenism  seeks  to  progress  from  partial  communion 
to  “lull  communion  in  truth  and  love”.  A fine  recent  summary  of  this  vision  which  draws 
mainly  upon  official  Church  documents  is  Edward  Idris  Cassidy’s  “Vatican  II  and 
Catholic  Principles  on  Ecumenism,”  in:  Centro  pro  Unione,  Semi-Annual  Bulletin , N. 
50,  Fall  1996, 3-10.  Cardinal  Cassidy  calls  this  vision  “visible,  organic  unity”  or  “full, 
visible  communion”.  In  the  present  paper,  when  possible  I have  opted  to  concentrate 
more  on  texts  which  emerged  from  bilateral  dialogues  of  which  my  community  is  a 
partner  than  upon  texts  developed  by  my  church  on  its  own. 


20.  An  insightful  essay,  which  draws  lines  of  continuity  between  Mystici  corporis  and 
the  ecclesiology  of  Vatican  II  from  an  ecumenical  perspective,  is  a talk  by  Cardinal 
Willebrands  to  the  Washington  Institute  of  Ecumenics  entitled  "Vatican  IPs  Ecclesiology 
of  Communion",  in:  Origins  17, 1987-88, 27-33. 


21 .  The  recognition  of  the  genuine  holiness  of  other  Christian  communities  and  of  their 
members  is  one  of  the  most  prominent  themes  of  John  Paul  IPs  Ut  Unum  Sint. 


22.  Interestingly,  in  Vatican  I’ s Pastor  aetemus , which  presents  the  Catholic  doctrine 
of  papal  primacy,  the  reason  given  as  the  motivation  of  Christ,  the  Eternal  Shepherd,  for 
providing  the  Church  with  a ministry  of  primacy  is  to  assist  all  of  the  faithful  in  being 
joined  together  by  bonds  of  faith  (truth)  and  love.  See  Denzinger-Schonmetzer, 
Enchiridion  Symbolorum,  Barcelona  1965,  paragraph  3050. 


23.  See  texts  such  as  Lumen  gentium  8 and  Unitatis  redintegratio  3.  A helpful 
discussion  of  these  changes  can  be  found  in  F.A.  Sullivan,  The  Church  We  Believe  In, 
New  York  1988, 23-65. 


24.  Similar  in  structure  and  content  was  the  earlier  Lutheran-Catholic  statement  entitled 
Ways  to  Community  (1980),  which  spoke  in  terms  of  unity  in  Word,  Sacraments  and 
Ministry. 


25.  Here  one  might  note  that  this  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  conviction  is  not  entirely 
foreign  to  Reformation  thought.  Surely  one  of  the  most  widely  held  ecclesiological  tenets 
among  Protestant  churches  is  the  affirmation  that  Word  and  Sacrament  are  constitutive 
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dimensions  of  the  Church.  Whether  “ordained  ministry”  may  be  added  as  a third 
constitutive  dimension  would  perhaps  be  less  readily  acceptable.  Nevertheless,  Faith  and 
Order’s  famous  document  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry  (1982)  favoured  considering 
ordained  ministry  as  essential  to  the  life  of  the  Church.  When  criticized  on  this  point  by 
some  Protestant  responses  to  BEM,  Faith  and  Order  offered  the  following  clarification: 
“It  is  Christ’s  continuing  presence  in  word  and  sacrament,  through  the  Holy  Spirit,  which 
is  constitutive  for  the  church.  This  implies,  however,  that  for  the  sake  of  the  ongoing  life 
and  mission  of  the  church  there  must  be  persons,  called  by  God,  sent  by  Christ,  assisted 
by  the  Holy  Spirit  and  recognized  by  the  people  of  God,  to  preach  the  word,  to  celebrate 
the  sacraments,  to  bring  together  and  guide  the  Christian  community  in  faith,  hope  and 
love  (cf.  M.  13).  In  terms  of  this  service  of  Christ  and  of  the  community  the  ordained 
ministry  is  therefore  constitutive”.  In:  Baptism,  Eucharist  & Ministry  1982-1990. 
Report  on  the  Process  and  Responses,  Geneva  1990,  “Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  149,” 
121 . Heinz  Schiitte  seems  to  imply  that  such  an  explanation  of  the  relation  between 
ordained  ministry,  on  the  one  hand,  and  Word  and  Sacrament,  on  the  other,  is  also  an 
acceptable  position  within  Catholic  theology:  “Wort  und  Sakrament  begriinden  die 
Einheit;  das  Amt  bezeugt  sie.”  In  Schiitte,  Kirche  im  okumenischen  Verstandnis, 
Paderbom  1991 , 93.  In  support  of  this  statement,  he  cites  Joseph  Ratzinger,  Das  neue 
Volk  Gottes,  Dusseldorf  1 970, 119. 

26.  Thus,  for  example,  ARCIC II’ s The  Church  as  Communion  [in:  Pontifical  Council 
for  Promoting  Christian  Unity,  Information  Service,  N.  77  (1991/11)  87-97,  paragraph 
19]  states:  “The  Holy  Spirit  uses  the  Church  as  the  means  through  which  the  Word  of 
God  is  proclaimed  afresh,  the  sacraments  are  celebrated,  and  the  people  of  God  receive 
pastoral  oversight,  so  that  the  life  of  the  Gospel  is  manifested  in  the  life  of  its  members”. 

Similarly,  the  Disciples  of  Christ-Roman  Catholic  document  The  Church  as 
Communion  in  Christ,  paragraph  49,  notes:  “The  Holy  Spirit  uses  the  Church  as  the 
servant  by  which  the  Word  of  God  is  kept  alive  and  constantly  preached,  the  sacraments 
are  celebrated,  the  people  of  God  are  served  by  the  ministers  with  responsibility  for 
oversight,  and  the  authentic  evangelical  life  is  manifested  through  the  life  of  holy  and 
committed  members  of  Christ”.  Paragraph  46  of  the  same  document  affirms:  “We  agree 
- together  with  many  other  Christians  - on  important  truths: 

- a person  is  saved  by  being  introduced  into  this  communion  of  believers, 
described  in  the  New  Testament  by  images  of  the  body  of  Christ,  the  temple  of  God,  the 
vine,  the  household  of  God; 

- this  communion  is  never  given  to  the  believer  without  the  involvement  of 
other  believers,  some  of  them  being  the  ministers  of  the  Church,  having  a specific 
responsibility  for  preaching  the  Word  of  God  and  presiding  at  the  celebration  of  the 
sacraments.  Through  the  Word  and  the  sacraments  the  Church  is  the  servant  or 
instrument  of  God’s  plan  of  salvation; 

- this  communion  is  ultimately  with  the  apostolic  community,  whose  memory 
is  constantly  kept  alive  and  made  present,  especially  thanks  to  the  work  of  the  ordained 
ministry,  the  witness  of  the  holy  and  committed  members  of  the  community  and  the 
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expression  of  the  mind  of  the  Church  by  all  the  members  trying  to  be  faithful  to  their 
vocation.” 

Finally,  the  Pentecostal-Catholic  Dialogue  document  entitled  Perspectives  on 
Koinonia,  at  paragraph  82,  provides  a fine  description  of  the  Catholic  vision  of  these 
elements  of  unity:  “According  to  Catholic  understanding,  koinonia  is  rooted  in  the  bonds 
of  faith  and  sacramental  life  shared  by  congregations  united  in  dioceses  pastored  by 
bishops.  Through  their  bishops,  the  local  churches  are  in  communion  with  one  another 
by  reason  of  the  common  faith,  the  common  sacramental  life,  and  the  common 
episcopacy.  Among  the  fellowship  of  bishops,  the  Bishop  of  Rome  is  recognized  as  the 
successor  of  Peter  and  presides  over  the  whole  Catholic  communion.  Through  their  day 
to  day  teaching,  and  more  specifically  through  local  and  universal  councils,  bishops  have 
responsibility  to  articulate  clearly  the  faith  and  discipline  of  the  Church.  Church  order 
is  thus  grounded  in  the  koinonia  of  faith  and  the  sacraments;  church  order  is  at  the  same 
time  an  active  expression  of  koinonia ”. 


27.  See  Gunther  Gassmann,  Documentary  History  of  Faith  and  Order  1963-1993 , 
Geneva  1993, 3-5,  for  the  texts  of  these  statements. 

28.  Ut  Unum  Sint,  paragraphs  36  and  79. 

29.  Ut  Unum  Sint,  paragraph  78. 

30.  The  study  document  is  entitled  Confessing  the  One  Faith:  An  Ecumenical 
Explication  of  the  Apostolic  Faith  as  it  is  Confessed  in  the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan 
Creed  (381),  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  153,  Geneva  1991, 139  pages.  A reflection  on 
this  study  by  one  who  participated  in  producing  it  can  be  found  in  W.  Pannenberg, 
“Communion  in  Faith”,  in  T.  Best  and  G.  Gassmann,  ed..  On  the  Way  to  Fuller 
Koinonia:  Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  Faith  and 
Order  Paper  No.  166,  Geneva  1994,  112-116.  A shorter  study  guide  has  also  been 
prepared  under  the  title:  Toward  Sharing  the  One  Faith,  Faith  and  Order  Paper  No.  173, 
Geneva  1996, 32  pages. 

31.  Schutte,  50-52. 

32.  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  239-240. 

33.  Some  helpful  reflections  on  this  theme  were  presented  in  a symposium  sponsored 
by  the  Centro  pro  Unione  in  Rome  and  published  as  J.F.  Puglisi  and  Dennis  J.  Billy,  ed.. 
Apostolic  Continuity  of  the  Church  and  Apostolic  Succession,  Leuven  1996  (in: 
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Louvain  Studies  21, 1996, 109-199),  with  articles  by  Mary  Tanner,  Ola  Tjorhom,  Gerald 
O’Collins,  Metropolitan  John  Zizioulas,  Harding  Meyer  and  myself.  Another  recent 
study  which  examines  various  factors  which  enter  into  the  recognition  of  ministry  is 
Cecily  Boulding,  OP,  Roger  Greenacre,  John  Muddiman  and  Edward  Yamold,  SJ, 
“ Apostolicae  Curae\  A Hundred  Years  On”,  in:  One  in  Christ  32, 1996, 295-309. 


34.  Ola  Tjorhom,  from  the  Lutheran  Church  of  Norway,  in  his  “Apostolic  Continuity 
and  Apostolic  Succession  in  the  Porvoo  Common  Statement:  A Challenge  to  the  Nordic 
Lutheran  Churches”,  Louvain  Studies  21,  1996,  130,  writes:  “...  we  realize  that  the 
reformers  in  general  and  the  Confessio  Augustana  art.  XX Vm  in  particular  did  not  aim 
at  removing  the  episcopal  office,  but  rather  at  strengthening  this  office  by  cleansing  it  of 
political  and  ecclesiastical  abuses”.  See  also  Harding  Meyer,  “Apostolic  Continuity, 
Ministry  and  Apostolic  Succession  from  a Reformation  Perspective”,  in:  Ibid.,  174-175: 
“The  Reformation  - and  now  I speak  mainly  of  the  Lutheran  Reformation  - understood 
itself  as  a reform  movement  within  the  church  and  its  given  structures,  its  politico 
ecclesiastica  et  canonica  as  it  was  said,  in  particular  its  episcopal  and  primatial 
structures.  To  change  or  to  overthrow  these  structures  was  not  only  not  the  intention, 
it  was  even  emphatically  denied.  ...  In  fact,  Luther  and  his  followers  in  defending  their 
cause  turned  to  the  bishops  and  the  pope  and  not  against  them.  And  at  least  during  the 
early  years  it  was  their  sincere  hope,  that  the  bishops  and  the  pope  in  their  particular 
responsibility  for  continuity  and  transmission  of  the  apostolic  faith  would  listen  to  their 
concerns  or  at  least  tolerate  them”.  Valuable  studies  concerning  the  events  which  led  to 
the  structural  changes  in  ministry  within  the  Lutheran  community  include  Bernhard 
Lohse,  “The  Development  of  the  Offices  of  Leadership  in  the  German  Lutheran 
Churches:  1517-1918”,  in:  Ivar  Asheim,  ed..  Episcopacy  in  the  Lutheran  Church ?, 
Philadelphia  1970,  51-71  and  222-229;  and  Jaroslav  Pelikan,  “Continuity  and  Order  in 
Luther’s  View  of  Church  and  Ministry”,  in:  Ivar  Asheim,  ed.,  Kirche,  Mystik,  Heiligung 
und  das  Naturliche  bei Luther,  Gottingen  1967, 143-155. 


35 .  Paragraphs  24-27  of  the  “Report  of  Section  II”,  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia , 
242-243. 


36.  “Report  of  Section  II,”  paragraphs  28-30,  in  On  the  Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia,  243. 
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THE  QUESTION  OF  CHRISTIAN  UNITY 
IN  THE  BILATERAL  DIALOGUES  OF  THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 

Georges  Tsetsis 


Introductory  remarks 

As  a result  of  a Pan-Orthodox  decision,  taken  in  1961  by  the  First  Pan-Orthodox 
Conference  of  Rhodes  and  reiterated  by  the  Fourth  Pan-Orthodox  Conference  of  Combes 
in  1968,  the  Orthodox  Church  (the  fifteen  autocephalous  and  autonomous  local 
Orthodox  churches)  inaugurated  a number  of  theological  dialogues  with  non-Orthodox 
sister  churches  in  the  70s  and  80s.  This  was  a deliberate  effort  to  come  closer  to  them 
and  to  promote  Christian  unity  with  them,  in  one  faith  and  in  one  eucharistic  fellowship. 

The  decision  was  motivated  by  Orthodoxy’s  deep  conviction  that  the  main  objective  of 
the  churches’  common  ecumenical  search  is  the  recovery  of  the  apostolic  tradition  and 
the  fullness  of  Christian  vision  and  age-old  belief.  The  Orthodox  delegates  at  the  New 
Delhi  assembly  (1961)  could  not  have  been  more  explicit  when  they  forcefully  advocated 
“an  ecumenism  in  time”,  stating  that  “the  common  ground,  or  rather  the  common 
background  of  existing  denominations  can  be  found  and  must  be  sought  in  the  past,  in 
their  common  history,  in  that  common  ancient  and  Apostolic  Tradition,  from  which  all 
of  them  derive  their  existence”.1  In  fact,  this  was  the  stand  taken  by  the  Orthodox  already 
in  the  Lausanne  Faith  and  Order  World  Conference  (1927),  reminding  participants  “that 
reunion  can  take  place  only  on  the  basis  of  the  common  faith  and  confession  of  the 
ancient  undivided  church  of  the  seven  ecumenical  councils  and  of  the  first  eight 
centuries”2.  Was  this  an  exaggerated  claim? 

It  is  firm  Orthodox  believe  that  the  Christian  faith  is  one  indivisible  unity.  Consequently 
doctrines  formulated  by  the  ecumenical  councils  as  well  as  the  teachings  of  the  early, 
undivided  Church,  are  compulsory  to  all,  for  one  cannot  be  satisfied  with  teachings  and 
doctrines  which  are  isolated  from  the  life,  witness  and  experiences  of  the  early  Church. 
Simply  because  “the  Church  is  one  Body,  whose  historical  continuity  and  unity  is 
safeguarded  by  the  common  faith  arising  spontaneously  out  of  the  fullness  of  the 
Church”.3  There  is  no  doubt  that  on  this  particular  point  the  Orthodox  have  followed  a 
consistent  line  over  the  years  and  they  have  never  changed  their  mind  in  regard  to  the 
nature  of  the  unity  we  seek  in  the  framework  of  bilateral  or  multilateral  dialogues. 

At  present  the  Orthodox  Church  is  in  dialogue  with  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches,  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church,  the  Anglican  Communion,  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and 
the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches,  while  ways  are  being  sought  to  open 
theological  conversations  with  the  World  Methodist  Council  and  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance.  It  should  be  noted  that  the  dialogue  with  the  Old  Catholic  Church,  started  in 
1975  was  concluded  in  October  1987,  after  having  elaborated  some  twenty  “agreed 
statements”  on  a variety  of  theological,  ecclesiological  and  pastoral  issues. 
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There  is  no  need  for  me  to  emphasize  that  each  one  of  the  above  dialogue  partners  has 
a different  degree  of  relationship  with  the  Orthodox  Church.  The  Oriental  Orthodox,  the 
Roman  Catholics  and  the  Old  Catholics  are  quite  close  to  the  Orthodox,  because  of  their 
belonging  to  the  ‘catholic  tradition’  of  the  Church.  The  same  could  be  said  (at  least  about 
the  ‘high  church’  component)  of  the  Anglican  Communion,  which  undoubtedly  bears 
several  marks  of  the  same  tradition.  However,  this  is  not  the  case  with  the  Lutherans 
(although  by  their  theological  thought  and  liturgical  praxis,  they  are  to  some  extent  close 
to  the  Orthodox),  the  churches  which  came  into  being  at  the  time  of  Calvin’s 
Reformation  or  with  the  multitude  of  Protestant  churches  and  denominations  which 
emerged  in  the  18th  and  19th  centuries.  Therefore  if  one  makes  an  ecclesiological 
evaluation  of  existing  relationships,  one  sees  that  the  Orthodox  have  more  in  common 
with  those  belonging  to  the  ‘catholic  tradition’  than  with  churches  of  the  Reformation! 

As  a result,  the  issues  of  church  unity  and  of  the  understanding  of  the  Church,  are  mainly 
reflected  in  agreed  documents  emanating  from  theological  conversations,  which  involve 
partners  who  belong  to  that  catholic  tradition.  This  is  understandable.  The  long  absence 
of  contact  between  Orthodox  and  Reformation  churches  inevitably  created  an 
estrangement,  which  today  compel  the  two  protagonists  to  concentrate  on  the  essential 
part  of  their  dialogue;  to  efforts  aimed  primarily  at  filling  the  vacuum,  to  enhance 
understanding  and  build  up  mutual  trust.  As  Lukas  Vischer  rightly  remarks,  actual 
agreement  between  Orthodox  and  Reformed,  particularly  regarding  the  understanding 
of  the  nature  of  the  Church,  is  still  far  away.  Therefore  steps  towards  church  communion 
cannot  be  expected  in  the  foreseeable  future.4  The  same  could  be  said  with  regard  to 
the  forthcoming  Orthodox-Methodist  dialogue  and  even  more  about  the  planned 
Orthodox-Baptist  dialogue.  The  17th  World  Methodist  Conference  of  Rio  de  Janeiro 
(August  1996)  was  realistic  when  it  pointed  out  that  “organic  unity  between  Orthodox 
and  Methodists  seems  to  be  at  present  a distant  hope.  Because  in  order  to  unite,  we  must 
first  love  one  another,  and  to  love  one  another,  we  must  first  come  to  know  one  another. 
That  is  where  we  have  to  start”.5 

This  paper  will  therefore  deal  with  the  issue  of  church  unity  as  it  is  addressed  in  the 
agreed  statements  of  the  dialogue  of  the  Orthodox  Church  with  the  Anglican,  the  Old 
Catholic,  the  Roman  Catholic  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches. 

The  Orthodox- Anglican  Dialogue 

It  is  a fact  that  the  long-standing  friendship,  as  well  as  the  absence  of  any  hostility 
between  Orthodox  and  Anglicans,  enabled  the  Orthodox/Anglican  Joint  Doctrinal 
Commission  to  start  its  work  under  very  favourable  conditions.  Soon  however  it  became 
evident  that  the  road  towards  unity  would  be  much  more  difficult  and  much  longer  than 
anticipated.  The  liberal  theological  positions  of  some  Anglican  bishops,  the  sacramental 
communion  of  Anglicans  with  non-episcopal  churches  and,  last  but  not  least,  the 
Anglican  practice  of  ordaining  women  to  the  priesthood  had  a negative  effect  on  the 
dialogue.  To  the  extent  that  some  Orthodox  felt  that  doctrinal  discussions  between 
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Orthodox  and  Anglicans  should  continue  only  as  an  academic  exercise  and  not 
necessarily  as  an  ecclesial  endeavour  aiming  at  the  union  of  the  two  churches. 

Yet  others  believed  that  discussions  should  continue  by  all  means,  focusing  on 
ecclesiology,  if  truly  the  ultimate  aim  of  this  dialogue  is  the  unity  of  the  two  churches. 
And  they  were  right!  Thus,  the  issue  of  Christian  unity  was  addressed  firstly  in  the 
“Moscow  Agreed  Statement”  (1976)  and  later,  in  a more  detailed  way,  in  the  “Dublin 
Agreed  Statement”  (1994). 

The  Joint  Doctrinal  Commission  gathered  in  Dublin  did  not  hesitate  to  voice  the 
difficulties  Orthodox  and  Anglicans  would  face  in  dealing  with  the  question  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church.  Because  these  two  churches  had  in  the  past  followed  quite  different 
historical  paths  and,  as  a result,  they  acquired  their  own  distinctive  self-understanding, 
conditioned  by  their  particular  historical  experience.6  Thus  right  from  the  beginning  the 
Dublin  statement  stressed  the  different  ways  in  which  the  two  traditions  interpret  division 
in  the  Church.  “Anglicans”,  the  Dublin  document  says,  “are  accustomed  to  seeing  our 
divisions  as  within  the  Church.  They  do  not  believe  that  they  alone  are  the  one  true 
Church,  but  they  believe  that  they  belong  to  it.  Orthodox  however,  believe  that  the 
Orthodox  Church  is  the  one  true  Church  of  Christ,  which  as  his  body  is  not  and  cannot 
be  divided.  But  at  the  same  time  they  see  Anglicans  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ  who 
are  seeking  with  them  the  union  of  all  Christians  in  the  one  Church”.7 

The  Dublin  Agreement  extensively  dealt  with  the  concept  of ‘koinonia’  as  understood 
both  by  Anglicans  and  Orthodox.  Anglicans,  it  said,  “have  come  to  recognize  different 
stages,  in  which  churches  stand  in  a progressively  closer  relationship  to  each  other,  with 
a corresponding  and  consequent  degree  of  eucharistic  sharing,  which  is  viewed  as  both 
a proper  manifestation  of  such  unity  in  Christ  as  they  already  share  and  as  creative  of 
even  greater  unity”.8  While  “for  the  Orthodox,  communion  involves  a mystical  and 
sanctifying  unity  created  by  the  Body  of  Christ,  which  makes  them  one  body  and  one 
blood  with  Christ,  and  therefore  they  can  have  no  differences  of  faith.  There  can  be 
communion  only  between  local  churches  which  have  a unity  of  faith,  ministry  and 
sacraments”.9  This  explains  why  in  Orthodox  ecclesiology  there  is  no  place  for  models 
implying  ‘eucharistic  hospitality’,  ‘shared  communion’  or  ‘intercommunion’. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  next  stages  of  the  Orthodox/Anglican  dialogue  are  unlikely  to 
be  easy,  not  only  because  of  the  above  doctrinal  divergences,  but  also  because  of  the  new 
liberal  trends  of  Anglicanism  about  which  we  spoke  earlier.  As  the  1987  Emmaus  Report 
pertinently  underlined  however,  “Anglicans  need  to  keep  in  mind  the  fact  that  some  of 
the  bewilderment  and  apparent  anger  of  the  Orthodox  at  developments  within 
Anglicanism,  which  place  further  obstacles  in  the  way  of  good  relations,  stems  from  their 
earlier  assumption  that  the  Anglican  Church  was  the  closest  to  them  of  all  the  non- 
Orthodox  western  churches”.10 
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The  Orthodox-Old  Catholic  Dialogue 

As  reported  earlier,  the  Orthodox-Old  Catholic  dialogue  started  in  1975  with  high 
expectations.  In  a letter  addressed  to  the  autocephalous  and  autonomous  Orthodox 
churches,  announcing  the  beginning  of  the  dialogue,  the  late  Ecumenical  Patriarch 
Dimitrios  was  expressing  a general  feeling  that  on  the  doctrine  of  God  and  of  Christ  no 
essential  differences  existed  between  Orthodox  and  Old  Catholics.  He  added,  however, 
that  the  successful  outcome  of  this  dialogue  would  mainly  depend  on  the  study  of  the 
ecclesiological  doctrine,  since  the  Old  Catholics  seemed  to  differ  from  the  Orthodox  in 
a)  accepting  the  branch  theory  and  b)  having  sacramental  communion  with  the  Anglican 
Church  and  several  churches  of  the  Reformed  tradition. 

Notwithstanding  the  reserves  expressed,  this  theological  dialogue  started  with  rather 
hopeful  expectations.  Thus  the  Mixed  Theological  Dialogue  Commission,  in  the  space 
of  a short  period,  was  able  to  produce  agreed  statements  on  a number  of  issues,  including 
three  documents  about  the  nature,  the  marks  and  the  boundaries  of  the  Church  and  the 
question  of  Christian  unity11.  It  is  noteworthy  that  these  statements  - recognized  by  the 
Mixed  Commission  as  representing  the  doctrine  of  the  Orthodox  and  Old  Catholic 
Churches  - in  spite  of  their  succinctness,  express  the  full  theological  agreement  of  the 
conversing  sides,  certainly  because  of  their  common  faithfulness  to  and  reverence  for  the 
common  ecclesial  tradition  of  the  one,  undivided  Church. 

According  to  the  statement  on  “the  unity  of  the  Church”  the  Church  is  the  one  indivisible 
body  of  Christ,  in  which  the  believers,  as  members  of  this  body,  are  united  both  with 
Christ  as  its  head  and  with  one  another.  The  supreme  expression  and  the  perennial 
source  of  this  unity  is  the  sacrament  of  the  holy  eucharist,  the  communion  with  the  body 
and  blood  of  Christ:  “Because  there  is  one  loaf,  we,  many  as  we  are,  are  one  body;  for 
it  is  of  one  loaf  of  which  we  all  partake”  (1  Cor.  10:  17).  The  one  Church  on  earth  exists 
in  the  many  local  churches  whose  life  is  centred  on  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  in  the 
communion  with  the  bishop  and  his  priests.  Therefore,  as  a fellowship  of  believers 
united  around  the  bishop  and  the  priests,  and  as  the  body  of  Christ,  each  local  church  is 
the  manifestation  of  the  whole  Christ  in  one  particular  place. 

The  spread  of  the  Christian  faith  to  different  lands,  the  statement  goes  on,  and  the 
consequent  rise  of  a multitude  of  local  churches,  did  not  abolish  the  unity  of  the  Church, 
nor  does  their  existence  now  do  so,  as  long  as  the  local  churches  maintain  pure  and 
undefiled  the  faith  transmitted  to  them  from  the  Lord  through  the  apostles.  There  are  not 
many  bodies,  but  the  one  undivided  body  of  Christ  in  each  place.  In  this  body  the  local 
churches  are  united  to  one  another  by  the  unity  of  faith,  worship  and  order. 

The  unity  of  faith  and  worship,  the  statement  says,  represents  the  bond  which  binds 
believers  both  with  the  Redeemer  and  with  one  another,  in  love  and  peace.  It  finds 
expression  in  the  confession  of  the  same  faith  and  in  the  celebration  of  the  same 
eucharist. 
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The  statement  on  “the  boundaries  of  the  Church”  remarks  however  that  through  history, 
the  one  Church  of  Christ  has  become  divided  into  many  churches,  because  the  faith  and 
doctrines  handed  down  from  the  apostles  were  debased.  This  led  to  the  false  and 
unacceptable  theory  that  the  Church  of  the  age  of  the  apostles  and  of  the  patristic  period, 
no  longer  exists  today,  and  that  each  individual  church  retains  only  a portion  of  the  true 
Church  and  that  none  of  them,  therefore,  can  be  regarded  as  a genuine  and  essentially 
complete  representation  of  the  true  Church. 

The  document  goes  on  stating  that  in  spite  of  this  unfortunate  development,  the  one, 
holy,  catholic  and  apostolic  Church,  from  the  day  of  her  foundation,  right  down  to  our 
days,  existed  without  discontinuity,  wherever  the  faith,  worship  and  order  of  the 
undivided  Church  are  preserved  unimpaired,  in  harmony  with  the  definitions  of  the  seven 
ecumenical  councils  and  the  teaching  of  the  church  fathers.  And  in  concluding,  the 
statement  calls  all  those  who  believe  in  Christ  to  enter  with  love,  sincerity  and  patience 
into  dialogue  with  one  another,  and  to  pray  unceasingly  for  the  restoration  of  the  unity 
of  the  Church  in  faith  and  full  fellowship,  so  that  the  Lord  may  lead  them  all  to  know  his 
truth  and  to  attain  the  fulness  of  unity. 

The  Orthodox-Roman  Catholic  Dialogue 

The  question  of  Christian  unity  forcefully  emerges  from  at  least  three  agreed  statements 
of  the  Joint  International  Commission  for  the  Theological  Dialogue  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church.  These  are:  a)  the  1987  Bari  document  on 
“Faith,  Sacraments  and  the  Unity  of  the  Church”;  b)  the  1988  New  Valamo  statement 
entitled  “The  Sacrament  of  Order  in  the  Sacramental  Structure  of  the  Church,  with 
particular  Reference  to  the  Importance  of  the  Apostolic  Succession  for  the  Sanctification 
and  Unity  of  the  People  of  God”;  and  c)  the  1993  Balamand  document  on  “Uniatism, 
Method  of  Union  of  the  Past  and  the  Present  Search  for  Full  Communion”. 

It  should  be  emphasized  that  all  three  documents  are  impregnated  with  the  clear  desire 
to  commit  the  conversing  churches  to  the  task  of  working,  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  for  the  eradication  of  the  great  schism  between  East  and 
West. 

The  Bari  document,  right  from  the  beginning  states  that  unity  in  faith  is  a presupposition 
for  our  unity  in  the  sacraments,  and  more  particularly  in  the  holy  eucharist.  Faith,  which 
is  a divine  gift,  should  be  understood  as  a commitment  of  mind,  heart  and  will  of  the 
believer.  In  its  profound  reality  faith  is  also  an  ecclesial  event,  realized  and  accomplished 
in  and  through  the  communion  of  the  Church,  in  its  liturgical,  and  especially,  in  its 
eucharistic  expression.  Given  therefore  this  fundamental  character  of  faith,  it  is  necessary 
to  affirm  that  faith  must  be  taken  as  a preliminary  condition,  which  precedes  sacramental 
communion.12 

Given  by  God,  the  faith  announced  by  the  Church  is  proclaimed,  lived  and  transmitted 
in  a local,  visible  Church,  in  communion  with  all  the  local  churches  spread  over  the 
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world,  that  is,  the  catholic  Church  of  all  times  and  everywhere.  The  human  person  is 
integrated  into  the  body  of  Christ  by  his  or  her  koinonia  (communion)  with  this  visible 
Church  which  nourishes  this  faith  by  means  of  the  sacramental  life  and  the  word  of  God, 
and  in  which  the  Holy  Spirit  works  in  the  human  person. 

The  unity  of  faith  is  inseparable  from  unity  of  sacramental  life,  because  communion  in 
faith  and  communion  in  the  sacraments  are  not  two  distinct  realities.  They  are  two 
aspects  of  a single  reality,  fostered,  increased  and  safeguarded  among  the  faithful,  by  the 
power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.13 

Firm  assertion  of  the  New  Valamo  plenary  was  that  the  unity  of  the  local  Church  is 
inseparable  from  the  universal  communion  of  the  churches.  It  is  essential  therefore,  it 
emphasized,  for  a church  to  be  in  communion  with  the  others.  This  communion  is 
expressed  and  realized  in  and  through  the  episcopal  college.  By  his  ordination,  the 
bishop  is  made  minister  of  a church,  which  he  represents  in  the  universal  communion. 
Through  his  ordination,  the  bishop  receives  all  the  powers  necessary  for  fulfilling  his 
function,  which  consists  of  proclaiming  Christ,  celebrating  the  eucharist,  and  leading  the 
baptized  towards  growing  communion  both  with  Christ  and  with  each  other. 

The  eucharist  thus  presided  by  the  bishop  realizes  the  unity  of  the  Christian  community 
and  it  also  manifests  the  unity  of  all  the  churches  which  truly  celebrate  it  and  further  still 
the  unity,  across  the  centuries,  of  all  the  churches  with  the  apostolic  community  from  the 
beginning  up  to  the  present  day.  Transcending  history,  eucharist  reunites  in  the  Spirit  the 
great  assembly  of  the  apostles,  of  martyrs,  of  witnesses  of  all  ages  gathered  around  the 
Lamb,  and,  as  the  central  act  of  episcopal  ministry,  it  makes  clearly  present  the  world  to 
come:  namely  the  Church  gathered  in  communion,  offering  itself  to  the  Father,  through 
the  Son,  in  the  Holy  Spirit.14 

Sadly  enough  the  extraordinary  breakthrough  accomplished  in  Bari  and  in  New  Valamo 
was  suddenly  interrupted,  after  the  fall  of  communism  and  the  re-emergence,  in  Eastern 
Europe,  of  the  Eastern  Rite  Catholic  churches,  known  also  as  Greek  Catholics  or 
Uniates.  Therefore,  the  Joint  International  Commission  was  compelled  to  modify  its 
original  plan  in  order  to  give  immediate  attention  to  the  burning  question  of  uniatism. 
Thus,  on  the  basis  of  documents  elaborated  at  Freising  (June  1990)  and  Ariccia  (June 
1991),  the  VII  Plenary  Session  of  the  Joint  Commission,  which  met  in  June  1993  at  the 
Balamand  Orthodox  School  of  Theology,  while  excluding  ‘uniatism’  as  a method  of 
church  unity,  formulated  some  ecclesiological  principles,  based  on  the  concept  of ‘sister 
churches’  to  be  considered  as  starting  points  towards  the  full  communion  of  the 
Orthodox  and  the  Roman  Catholic  churches. 

The  division  between  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West,  the  Balamand  document 
states,  has  never  quelled  the  desire  for  unity  wished  by  Christ.  Rather,  for  many,  this 
situation  has  often  been  the  occasion  to  become  more  deeply  conscious  of  the  need  to 
achieve  this  unity,  so  as  to  be  faithful  to  the  Lord’s  commandment. 
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Over  the  centuries,  various  attempts  were  made  to  re-establish  unity.  It  was  sought 
through  different  ways,  according  to  the  political,  historical,  theological  and  spiritual 
situation  of  each  period.  None  of  these  efforts  however  succeeded  in  re-establishing  full 
communion  between  the  Church  of  the  West  and  the  Church  of  the  East. 

Initiatives  to  restore  communion  between  the  churches  of  the  East  and  of  the  West  were 
taken  during  the  last  four  centuries  in  various  parts  of  the  East.  These  initiatives  led  to 
the  union  of  certain  communities  with  the  See  of  Rome,  and,  as  a consequence,  to  the 
breaking  of  their  communion  with  their  mother  churches  of  the  East.  Therefore  not  only 
they  did  not  achieve  the  re-establishment  of  unity  between  the  Church  of  the  East  and 
the  Church  of  the  West,  but  on  the  contrary,  became  a source  of  conflict  and  of  suffering. 

This  is  why  Catholics  and  Orthodox,  discovering  each  other  once  again  as  sister 
churches,  with  the  Balamand  statement  unequivocally  declared  that  ‘uniatism’  once 
considered  a form  of  ‘missionary  apostolate’  could  no  longer  be  acceptable  either  as  a 
road  to  be  followed  or  a model  of  unity,  simply  because  the  rediscovery  and  the  giving 
back  to  the  Church  its  true  value  of  communion,  has  radically  altered  perspectives  and 
attitudes.  It  is  precisely  because  the  Catholic  Church  and  the  Orthodox  Church  recognize 
each  other  as  sister  churches,  that  they  feel  responsible  for  maintaining  together  the 
Church  of  God  in  fidelity  to  the  divine  purpose,  especially  so  far  as  church  unity  is 
concerned.15 

It  goes  without  saying  that  the  Balamand  document  does  not  pretend  to  be  a complete 
ecclesiological  presentation.  It  nevertheless  presupposes  the  ‘communion  ecclesiology’, 
which  many  consider  to  be  the  most  promising  way  of  conceiving  the  complexity  of  the 
Church.  This  approach  certainly  opens  new  possibilities  for  fresh  examination  of  all 
these  issues  which  have  divided  our  churches  in  the  course  of  history. 

When,  in  a foreseeable  future,  the  International  Commission  will  resume  again  its  normal 
work,  it  will  deal  with  a very  crucial  and  challenging  topic  of  its  original  agenda,  namely 
with  “Ecclesiastical  and  Canonical  Consequences  of  the  Sacramental  Structure  of  the 
Church:  Conciliarity  and  Authority  in  the  Church”.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  the 
real  dialogue  between  Orthodox  and  Roman  Catholics  will  start  only  then! 

The  Orthodox-Oriental  Orthodox  Dialogue 

Bishop  Kallistos  (Timothy  Ware)  of  Diokleia,  in  his  well  known  reference  book  The 
Orthodox  Church , pertinently  remarks  that  “when  thinking  about  reunion,  the  Eastern 
Orthodox  look  primarily  not  to  the  West  but  to  their  neighbours  in  the  East,  the  Oriental 
Orthodox,  because  they  are  closer  to  them,  alike  in  historical  experiences,  in  doctrine  and 
in  spirituality,  than  any  Christian  confession  in  the  West”.  And  he  adds  that  of  all  current 
dialogues  in  which  the  Orthodox  Church  is  engaged,  it  is  that  with  the  non- 
Chalcedonians  which  is  proving  the  most  fruitful  and  is  by  far  the  most  likely  to  result 
in  practical  action  within  the  immediate  future16.  And  it  is  so! 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  when  in  1 95 1 , on  the  occasion  of  the  1 500  anniversary  of  the 
Fourth  Ecumenical  Council  of  Chalcedon,  Patriarch  Athenagoras  of  Constantinople  with 
an  encyclical17,  formally  called  for  the  establishment  of  a process  of  dialogue,  in  order  to 
heal  the  schism  between  the  Orthodox  and  the  Oriental  Orthodox  churches,  he  made 
frequent  reference  to  the  observation  of  an  outstanding  theologian  of  the  patristic  period, 
profound  connoisseur  of  the  faith  and  doctrine  of  the  Oriental  churches,  namely  St  John 
of  Damascus,  who  was  clearly  affirming  that  all  those  who  did  not  accept  the 
terminology  of  Chalcedon  “were  nevertheless  Orthodox  in  all  things”18! 

This  patriarchal  hope  was  fulfilled  some  years  later.  Firstly  between  the  years  1964- 
1971,  during  the  informal  conversations  of  Orthodox  and  Oriental  Orthodox  theologians 
held,  through  the  good  offices  of  Faith  and  Order,  in  Aarhus,  Bristol,  Geneva  and  Addis 
Ababa  and  afterwards  in  1985,  following  the  above  mentioned  Pan-Orthodox  decision. 

The  Joint  Commission  of  the  Theological  Dialogue  between  the  Orthodox  Church  and 
the  Oriental  Orthodox  Church,  taking  advantage  of  the  rich  theological  material  produced 
by  the  above  informal  conversations,  was  able  to  produce  in  a very  short  time,  two  brief, 
but  extremely  important,  agreed  statements  on  the  christological  dogma,  paving  the  way 
for  the  lifting  of  the  anathemas  and  for  the  restoration  of  full  communion  between  these 
two  very  old  ecclesiastical  traditions  of  the  Christian  East. 

The  way  forward  was  opened  up  by  the  second  agreed  statement  of  Chambesy  (1990) 
which  declared  that  in  the  light  of  the  convergence  on  christology.  Orthodox  and  Oriental 
Orthodox  “have  now  clearly  understood  that  both  families  have  always  loyally 
maintained  the  same  authentic  Orthodox  christological  faith,  and  the  unbroken  continuity 
of  the  apostolic  tradition  though  they  may  have  used  christological  terms  in  different 
ways”.  It  stressed  that  “It  is  this  common  faith  and  continuous  loyalty  to  the  apostolic 
tradition  that  should  be  the  basis  of  our  unity  and  communion”.19 

This  last  affirmation  clearly  demonstrates  that  in  any  ecumenical  discussion,  “agreement 
in  doctrinal  affirmations  is  of  critical  importance”20,  because  the  full  sacramental  and 
canonical  communion  of  the  churches  is  above  all  a consequence  of  their  communion 
in  faith. 

Concluding  Remarks 

What  is  then  the  main  idea  emerging  from  the  above  agreed  statements,  so  far  as 
Christian  unity  is  concerned?  Simply  that  its  uniqueness  makes  unity  an  esssential  mark 
of  the  Church,  manifested  in  the  common  apostolic  faith  and  experienced  in  the  same 
sacraments,  within  an  unbroken  theological  tradition  and  a continuous  ecclesiastical 
order.  The  Church  is  One,  because,  as  there  is  only  one  truth  about  Christ,  there  cannot 
exist  many  churches  of  Christ. 

Fundamental  Orthodox  belief  is  that  church  unity  means  full  union  and  communion. 
The  problem  of  Christian  unity  therefore  should  not  be  regarded  as  a question  of  inter- 
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denominational  reconciliation  or  ecclesiastical  readjustment,  as  many  ecumenical  partners 
might  believe.  It  is  above  all  a question  of  restoring  our  broken  communion.  It  is  a 
matter  of  realising  a koinonia  which  should  derive  “not  from  any  sociological  experience, 
nor  from  ethics,  but  from  faith”21:  This  koinonia  cannot  be  fulfilled,  except  through  the 
union  of  all  those  who  share  the  same  faith  and  partake  of  the  same  sacraments. 
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A REFORMED  VISION  OF  UNITY 

Paraic  Reamonn,  Communications  Secretary,  WARC 

“The  most  obvious  oddity  in  the  recent  Christian-Communist  conversations  has  been 
the  readiness  of each  side  to  present  a highly  eccentric  version  of  their  own  beliefs  and 
to  accept  from  the  other  side  as  authentic  an  equally  eccentric  version  of  theirs ” 1 

“This  book  is  dedicated  to  the  good  Christians  in  every  denomination  who  do  not  care 
greatly  whether  there  is  One  Church  or  not.  ” 2 

The  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  (WARC)  is  fielding  a substitute  - on 
crutches.  This  paper  should  properly  have  been  written  by  our  Theology  secretary.  Dr 
H.S.  Wilson,  but  Henry  is  in  Chicago  for  dialogue  with  the  Pentecostals;  and  so  you  get 
me.  My  qualifications  for  the  job  are  slight.  My  only  significant  experience  of  dialogue 
is  the  conversation  between  the  Church  of  Scotland  and  the  Glasgow  Jewish 
Representative  Council,  where  I once  distinguished  myself  by  explaining  to  our  Jewish 
friends  why  Christianity  was  almost  incurably  supersessionist  - they  were  very  kind.  On 
the  other  hand,  as  someone  who  has  been  both  an  Irish  Roman  Catholic  and  a Scottish 
Presbyterian,  I might  be  thought  to  be  a bilateral  dialogue  in  myself. 

The  most  important  word  in  my  title  is  the  first.  There  is  not  and  cannot  be  ‘the’ 
Reformed  vision  of  unity,  because  the  Reformed  themselves  are  not  united.3  Most  of  the 
principal  Reformed  churches  are  strongly  ecumenical,  but  many  Reformed  churches 
have  reservations  about  the  ecumenical  movement  and  some  reject  it  altogether.  What 
I want  to  do  in  this  paper  is  to  sketch  briefly  the  vision  of  unity  that  emerges,  as  I see  it, 
in  the  life  and  work  of  WARC. 

A Vision  of  Unity 

Reform  and  renewal 

The  Reformed  are  no  less  prone  to  an  introverted  denominationalism  than  other 
Christians.  “Large  parts  of  the  Reformed  family  are  today  in  acute  danger  of  de  facto 
becoming  sects.”4  But  this  is  to  be  untrue  to  ourselves.  The  Reformers  wanted  to  reform 
the  church,  not  to  found  a new  one.  This  is  still  important  today.  “The  Reformed 
churches  are  still  in  a real  sense  a movement  within  the  church  and  dependent  on  their 
fellowship  with  other  churches  for  the  fulfilment  of  their  mission.  They  see  it  as  their 
obligation  to  cooperate  in  every  movement  of  reform  and  renewal  calculated  to  give  the 
unity,  witness  and  service  of  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  a more  inclusive  form.  Far  from 
authorizing  them  to  remain  self-contained,  the  confession  by  which  the  Reformed 
churches  live  constrains  them  to  seek  dialogue  and  fellowship  with  other  churches 
outside  their  own  boundaries.”5 
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A gathered  church 

The  church  in  the  Reformed  understanding  is  “where  God’s  word  is  proclaimed,  the 
Lord’s  supper  celebrated  and  life  lived  in  fellowship  in  Christ’s  name”. 6 It  is  “a  new 
community,  created  by  the  Holy  Spirit,  where  all  the  barriers  have  fallen  between  those 
baptized  into  the  body  of  Christ”.7 

God  gathers  the  church,  by  Word  and  Spirit,  and  this  sovereign  gathering  is  not  and 
cannot  be  constrained  by  confessional  barriers.  For  Reformed  churches,  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  “the  common  attempt  to  bring  together  into  visible  unity  the  people  which 
God  is  gathering  today”.  Reformed  hope  is  focused  on  “the  God  who  in  Jesus  Christ  has 
laid  the  foundation  and  is  constantly  engaged  in  gathering  the  church  anew”,  and  is  thus 
protected  against  “becoming  bogged  down  in  secondary  questions  about  the 
interpretation  of  the  gospel  and  the  structures  of  the  church”.8 

It  follows  from  this  that  for  Reformed  churches  the  role  of  dialogue  in  the  ecumenical 
movement  is  also  secondary.  Dialogue  can  (and  does)  “help  hitherto  separated  partners 
to  see  each  other  in  a new  light.  It  provides  an  opportunity  to  examine  differences,  clear 
away  misunderstandings  and  settle  conflicts  which  have  arisen  in  the  course  of  their 
histoiy”.  But  this  ‘mutual  comprehension  through  dialogue’  is  not  in  itself  the  goal  of  the 
Reformed  churches:  “their  attention  will  be  focused  primarily  on  the  common  task  which 
Jesus  Christ  has  entrusted  to  his  church  and  summons  it  to  perform  today...  They  are 
convinced  that  the  witness  to  Jesus  Christ  can  never  be  frozen  into  a creed  or 
confessional  statement  but  must  constantly  be  bom  anew  in  terms  of  the  contemporary 
situation”.9 

Thus,  for  Reformed  Christians  the  over-riding  ecumenical  questions  are  alway  topical. 
What  is  the  faith  that  the  church  of  Jesus  Christ  is  called  to  confess  today?  What  does  the 
gospel  challenge  the  churches  to  say,  to  be  and  to  do  today?  How  do  we  achieve  a 
common  missionary  witness?  How  is  the  church  to  be  renewed?  How  are  the  churches 
to  read  and  interpret  correctly  the  signs  of  the  times?10 

The  sacrament  of  unity 

The  unity  of  the  church  is  not  an  end  in  itself.  It  is  pursued  ‘for  the  sake  of  the  unity  of 
humankind’.  The  purpose  of  ecumenical  activity  “can  best  be  described  in  terms  of 
God’s  saving  action  in  Jesus  Christ:  to  unite  a reconciled  humanity  under  his  lordship”.11 

This  emphasis  is  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  tradition.  ‘The  Alliance  beyond  1997’, 
the  prospectus  for  the  future  of  the  Alliance  that  will  be  discussed  by  our  23rd  General 
Council  in  August  this  year,  speaks  of  the  ‘overarching  theme’  in  the  history  of  WARC 
as  “a  search  for  Christian  unity  and  for  human  solidarity,  a search  set  in  the  context  of 
a passion  for  Christian  witness  and  the  world-wide  mission  of  the  church”.  It  quotes  the 
words  of  our  Presbyterian  founding  fathers  in  1875:  “The  time  seems  to  have  come 
when  churches  may  more  fully  manifest  their  essential  oneness,  have  close  communion 
with  one  another,  and  promote  great  causes  by  joint  action”.  And  it  insists  that  we  retain 
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this  historic  emphasis  on  “the  unity  of  the  Reformed  family,  the  unity  of  the  broader 
Christian  church,  and  the  solidarity  of  the  human  family  in  the  context  of  the  whole 
creation”.12 

To  be  sure,  this  emphasis  is  not  unique.  At  its  sixth  assembly  in  Vancouver  in  1983,  the 
World  Council  of  Churches  spoke  of  “our  two  profoundest  ecumenical  concerns:  the 
unity  and  renewal  of  the  church  and  the  healing  and  destiny  of  the  human  community”. 
And  the  title  of  this  subsection  I have  pinched,  cheekily,  from  Rome.  We  must  not  claim 
too  much.  But  it  is  characteristic  of  the  Reformed  tradition  that  I am  expounding  to  insist 
upon  the  instrumental  significance  of  church  unity. 

Cutting  Edges 

This  Reformed  vision  of  unity  is  clearer  and  sharper  than  I had  anticipated,13  and  may 
serve  as  an  effective  principle  of  criticism. 

Solidarity 

The  WCC  is  at  present  developing  a ‘Common  Understanding  and  Vision5  of  itself. 
Earlier  this  year,  the  November  1996  working  draft  was  subjected  to  a critique  by  the 
Geneva-based  staff  of  the  Alliance.  The  draft  speaks,  in  terms  reminiscent  of  Vancouver, 
of  “the  inseparable  connection  between  the  work  for  the  unity  of  the  church  and  work 
for  the  healing  and  wholeness  of  all  creation”,  but  at  a central  point,  it  seems  to  us,  fails 
to  draw  the  conclusions  that  follow  from  this  analysis.  In  its  suggested  revision  of  Article 
3 of  the  WCC’s  constitution,  one  of  these  ‘profoundest  ecumenical  concerns5  is  firmly 
subordinated  to  the  other.  The  ‘primary  purpose5  of  the  fellowship  of  churches  in  the 
WCC  is  to  call  one  another  to  the  goal  of  visible  unity;  it  is  in  seeking  this  goal  that  the 
churches  through  the  Council  will  express  their  common  concern  in  the  service  of 
human  need.14 

The  WARC  staff  commented:  “Our  Reformed  conviction  is  that  this  is  precisely  to  put 
things  the  wrong  way  round.  The  healing,  wholeness  and  destiny  of  the  human 
community  and  of  all  creation  is  our  primary  Christian  concern;  and  it  is  in  the  service 
of  that  concern — in  the  service  of  the  kingdom — that  we  are  called  to  Christian  unity. 
We  recognize  (and  accept)  the  desire  to  express  a vision  and  an  understanding  that  is 
‘common5;  but  we  have  to  respond  that  the  proposed  revision  of  Article  3 is  not  our 
vision  and  not  our  understanding.  We  feel  excluded.”15 

Disunity  and  Sin 

There  is  much  loose  ecumenical  talk  about  the  ‘sin  of  disunity5 — particularly  on  the  part 
of  those  urging  us  to  unite  with  them  on  their  terms.16  It  would  be  helpful,  or  at  least 
more  interesting,  if,  in  ecumenical  dialogue,  we  tried  to  say  in  what  ways  we  think 
disunity  is  sinful.  In  1954,  in  Princeton,  New  Jersey,  the  17th  General  Council  of  the 
Alliance  spoke  of  the  “various  forms  of  faith  and  life  [that]  divide  the  members  of  the 
household  of  faith  from  each  other”.17  It  would  be  helpful  to  clarify  what  these  ‘forms 
of  faith  and  life5  are  or  are  thought  to  be. 
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“In  the  one  Spirit  we  were  all  baptized  into  one  body.”  From  the  Reformed  perspective 
I have  been  expounding,  the  fundamental  sin  is  where  Christians  deny  that  other 
Christians  really  are  Christians,  or  where  Christian  churches  deny  that  other  churches 
really  are  churches.  It  is  this  form  of  disunity,  this  and  none  other,  that  is  scandalous  and 
sinful  and  prevents  the  world  believing. 

Eucharistic  hospitality 

Reformed  churches  “regard  the  Lord’s  supper  as  the  sign  of  the  unity  which  binds  the 
people  of  God  together  in  a unity  which  cuts  across  all  the  confessional  boundaries”.18 
The  classic  exposition  of  this  Reformed  position  dates  from  the  17th  General  Council: 
“It  is  our  strong  conviction  that  unwillingness,  particularly  at  this  time,  to  practise  such 
intercommunion  gravely  impedes  the  cause  of  unity  and  lends  an  air  of  unreality  to  much 
of  our  talk  about  it.  We  cannot  proclaim  the  gospel  of  reconciliation  without 
demonstrating  at  the  table  of  the  Lord  that  we  are  reconciled  to  each  other.”19 

Criticizing  CUV  for  tending  “to  claim  too  much  and  thus  to  undermine  its  own 
credibility”,  the  WARC  staff  commented:  “We  do  not  see  ‘a  longing  [for  eucharistic 
fellowship]  that  is  deeply  felt’;  Christians  who  feel  so  deep  a longing  celebrate  the 
eucharist  together,  but  too  many  churches  are  still  content  to  advance  spurious  reasons 
for  not  celebrating  together.”20 

The  Anglican-Reformed  report,  God 's  Reign  and  Our  Unity,  says  that  “. . . in  the  New 
Testament  itself  we  find  that  a problem  arises  where  groups  of  Christians  propose  to 
celebrate  the  supper  in  separation  from  their  fellow-members.  This  seems  to  be  the 
situation  envisaged  in  Paul’s  remonstrance  to  the  Corinthians  (1  Cor  1 1.17-22).”  It  asks: 
“How  is  the  distinction  to  be  made  between  the  eucharist  in  which  Christ  is  present  in 
the  midst  of  his  universal  church,  and  the  celebration  of  a divisive  group  which  is  in  the 
Apostle’s  word  ‘not  the  Lord’s  supper’  (v.20)?”  It  answers  by  quoting  Ignatius  of 
Antioch.21 

A Reformed  answer  would  be  that  Christ  is  present  in  the  midst  of  his  universal  church 
when  the  eucharist  is  celebrated  by  Christians  who  recognize  themselves  as  part  of  that 
universal  church  and  do  not  bar  the  table  to  their  fellow-Christians.22 

The  challenges  of  today 

In  1992,  WARC  President  Jane  Dempsey  Douglass  asked  how  far  women  had 
participated  in  the  two  decades  of  bilateral  dialogue  by  the  Alliance,  and  to  what  extent 
they  had  helped  to  shape  the  agenda.  “The  answer  is  clearly,  very  little.”  She  noted  that, 
up  to  that  date,  five  women  had  taken  part  in  the  dialogues:  three  Reformed,  one 
Methodist,  one  Lutheran.  She  observed,  mildly,  that  a brief  mention  in  the  report  of 
Orthodox-Reformed  dialogue  of  “the  ancient  church  theme  that  Christ  as  the  seed  of 
Adam  embodies  what  is  male  and  spiritual,  while  human  beings  as  the  seed  of  Eve  are 
female  and  fleshly  and  must  become  male  for  complete  redemption”  was  passed  by 
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without  any  comment  on  patristic  assumptions  about  the  superiority  of  the  male  over  the 
female. 

She  concluded:  “Historians  are  certain  to  puzzle  someday  over  the  strange  fact  that 
during  the  two  decades  when  all  the  churches  were  faced  with  unprecedented  challenges 
to  their  male-dominated  structures  and  theology  (especially  the  churches  of  the  West 
from  which  most  of  the  participants  came),  when  secular  journals  were  reporting  on 
these  developments  in  great  detail,  when  an  enormous  literature  was  generated  by 
women  about  their  place  in  the  church’s  worship,  governance,  theology,  and  about 
ethical  guidance  for  the  Christian  life,  when  some  of  our  member  churches  were  making 
major  changes  in  their  lives  to  respond  to  these  challenges,  still  during  these  years  reports 
of  ecumenical  dialogues  among  the  affected  churches  scarcely  acknowledge  the  existence 
of  the  issues.”23 

In  similar  vein,  Henry  Wilson  noted  that  participants  in  the  bilateral  dialogues  were 
“mainly  drawn  from  Europe  and  North  America”;  and  Karel  Blei  said:  “In  the  Bossey 
report  I found  a remarkable  sentence:  ‘It  appears  that  the  dialogues  are  of  less  direct 
interest  to  our  member  churches  in  the  Third  World’.24  This  short  phrase,  apparently 
written  down  just  to  complete  the  picture,  in  fact  should  be  a warning  to  us.”25 

In  1996,  the  WARC  Executive  Committee  accepted  as  one  of  the  guidelines  for  future 
bilateral  dialogue  that  “the  personnel  of  dialogue  teams  will  be  as  fully  representative  as 
possible”.  This  is  in  line  with  a growing  insistence  over  the  last  decade  that  in  theological 
discussion  all  the  voices  must  be  heard,  an  insistence  reflected  in  our  concern  with 
cultures  and  contextualization  and  in  a tendency  to  speak  less  of  ‘the  Reformed  tradition’ 
and  more  of  ‘Reformed  traditions’.  One  of  the  most  interesting  consultations  in  this 
period  was  held  in  1993,  in  Kampen,  The  Netherlands,  on  the  challenges  of  the  emerging 
ecclesiologies  to  church  renewal  - an  attempt  to  look  at  the  question  of  church  renewal 
from  the  perspectives  of  those  the  institutional  churches  so  often  exclude.26 

False  essentials  and  false  hopes 

“In  essentials,  unity;  in  non-essentials,  liberty;  in  all  things  charity.”27  Well,  of  course. 
A Reformed  difficulty  arises,  however,  when  our  dialogue  partners  advance  as  essentials 
what  we  can  only  regard  as  beliefs;  and  we,  in  turn,  give  rise  to  false  hopes  on  their  part 
when  we  fail  to  make  sufficiently  clear  that  this  is,  indeed,  our  view. 

The  Reformed  have  much  to  learn  from  Orthodox  spirituality  and  theology,  but  are  in  no 
immediate  danger  of  becoming  Orthodox.  I may  pass  rather  quickly,  therefore,  over  the 
Orthodox  view  that  the  Orthodox  Church  is  the  one  true  church  of  Christ,  except  to  say 
that  ‘one  true  church’  thinking  is  relatively  easy  to  sustain  if  you  are  willing  to  unchurch 
everyone  else,  but  becomes  increasingly  difficult  the  more  you  recognize  those  outside 
the  boundaries  of  your  communion  as  brothers  and  sisters  in  Christ.28 
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Two  years  ago.  Pope  John  Paul  II  issued  the  encyclical  Ut  Unum  Sint,  and  later  this 
month  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of  Scotland  will  debate  a response  to  the 
encyclical  drafted  by  its  Committee  on  Ecumenical  Affairs.  “The  encyclical  puts  the 
question,  could  there  be  dialogue  over  the  role  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  as  ‘the  first  servant 
of  unity’?  Unfortunately  there  does  not  seem  to  be  much  room  for  manoeuvre...  We 
believe  that  the  Holy  spirit  is  blessing  the  worship  and  mission  of  Protestant  churches; 
that  Protestant  churches  have  orderly  structures  and  oversight,  so  that  the  Word  of  God 
is  preached,  the  sacraments  administered  and  the  apostolic  mission  furthered,  at  present 
without  the  service  of  the  bishop  of  Rome  and  the  hierarchy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
church.” 

Well,  they  would  say  that,  wouldn’t  they?  But  the  Committee  goes  on:  “Nevertheless  we 
do  want  to  enter  into  dialogue  with  the  bishop  of  Rome...  Might  someone  one  day 
exercise  a ministry  of  unity  fulfilled  genuinely  in  communion  with  other  bishops  and  with 
the  whole  people  of  God?  It  is  conceivable.  Local  or  particular  churches  need  to  be  held 
together,  so  also  at  a universal  level.  There  are  times  when  there  is  need  for  a moderator 
or  president  under  Jesus  Christ,  the  sole  Head  of  the  church. . . With  Pope  John  Paul  n, 
we  pray  that  any  universal  ministry  ‘may  accomplish  a service  of  love  recognized  by  all 
concerned ’.”29 

This  is  polite  but  silly.30  Rather  less  misleading  is  the  response  by  WARC  general 
secretary,  Milan  Opocensky:  “For  some  of  us,  it  is  unthinkable  to  accept  the  papacy  as 
a symbol  of  unity  among  Christians.  We  need  a new  kind  of  ecumenism  which  is  not 
linked  to  this  ambiguous  institution”.31 

As  well  as  the  dialogue  of  conversion  there  is  also  the  dialogue  of  proselytism.  God’s 
Reign  & Our  Unity  is  one  of  the  more  interesting  reports  to  emerge  from  Reformed 
bilateral  dialogue,  in  the  way  that  it  emphasizes  the  unity  of  the  human  race  as  the  goal 
of  the  gospel  and  strives  to  restore  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a focus  for  ecclesiology.32  It 
is  also  one  of  the  more  depressing  reports,  as  one  realizes  just  how  thoroughly  the 
Anglican  agenda  on  ministry  and  church  order  was  accepted  by  the  Reformed 
participants.  The  report  says  “that  ‘Anglicans  preserve  continuity  or  succession  through 
episcopal  ordination;  in  the  Reformed  tradition  it  is  preserved  through  ministerial 
ordination’.  By  contrast,  the  other  dialogues  with  Protestant  churches  find  the  historical 
continuity  of  the  Church  safeguarded  by  the  proclamation  of  the  Word.”33  There  is  no 
doubt  which  of  these  sentences  states  the  authentic  Reformed  position. 

Karel  Blei  likewise  notes  that  “in  the  Anglican-Reformed  report  the  ‘question  of 
bishops’  is  said  to  be  a question  which  Reformed  churches  will  have  to  face.  In  the 
Baptist-Reformed  report,  however,  it  is  said,  without  any  hesitation,  that  ‘the  doctrine 
concerning  episcopal  succession’  is  ‘rejected’.  What  is  the  relation  between  these  two 
positions?”34  What,  indeed? 
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The  first  Lambeth  conference  in  1 867  listed  the  historic  episcopate  as  one  of  the  four 
points  “essential  to  the  restoration  of  unity  among  the  divided  branches  of 
Christendom”.35  The  great  success  of  Anglican  ecumenical  diplomacy  is  the  extent,  from 
the  first  conference  on  Faith  and  Order  to  Baptism,  Eucharist  and  Ministry , to  which 
they  succeeded  in  getting  these  four  points  accepted  within  the  ecumenical  movement. 
But  Reformed  churches  do  not  accept  them,  however  often  their  ecumenical 
representatives  create  the  contrary  impression.36 

Why  is  the  impression  created?  “Sometimes,  I think,  there  is. . . the  tendency,  due  to  the 
‘team  spirit’  that  may  have  grown  in  a special  dialogue  group,  to  adapt  one’s  position  to 
that  of  the  dialogue  partner,  or  at  least  to  describe  one’s  position  in  such  a way  that  it 
seems  more  compatible  to  the  other  position. . . But  this  tendency  is  dangerous  as  well! 
The  consequence  may  be  that  sometimes  the  real  controversies  are  covered  up,  instead 
of  being  tackled.  Sooner  or  later  they  will  appear  and  then  the  dialogue  will  not  have 
contributed  to  a real  mutual  understanding.”37 

In  the  long  run,  I believe,  we  shall  make  faster  ecumenical  progress  if  the  Reformed  say 
what  they  really  think,  which  is  that  “churches  in  which  the  functions  implied  in 
episkope  are  already  discharged  in  a collegial  form,  cannot  be  expected  to  accept 
episcopacy  merely  to  placate  episcopally  ordered  churches”.38  On  non-essentials, 
Christians  in  different  traditions  must  be  free  to  differ.  As  long  as  Anglicans  insist  on 
episcopacy,  we  should  insist  on  refusing  it.39 

One  might  go  even  further,  to  suggest  that  the  best  thing  that  could  happen  in 
Anglican-Reformed  relations  would  be  for  churches  in  both  traditions  to  renounce  all 
attempts  at  union  for  the  next  fifty  years,  and  to  conduct  their  dialogues  during  that  time 
on  the  same  basis  as  Christian-Jewish  dialogue:  with  the  goals  of  deepening  mutual 
understanding  and  sympathy  and  furthering  practical  cooperation,  while  eschewing  all 
attempts  at  proselytism.40 

The  koinonia  of  the  Holy  Spirit 

I am  beginning  to  pound  the  pulpit.  So  let  me  quote  at  this  point  a passage  from  one  of 
the  study  texts  for  our  23rd  General  Council  which,  although  not  as  precise  as  some 
might  wish,  may  stand  as  our  most  recent  attempt  to  set  forth  a positive  vision  of 
Christian  unity. 

“The  Holy  Spirit  is  God’s  continuing  presence  among  us,  giving  and  renewing  life, 
sustaining  new  possibilities  of  communion  with  God,  within  the  church,  among  all 
humanity,  and  throughout  creation.  The  Spirit  calls  the  church  to  be  one,  a communion 
of  love  in  a fragmented  world.  The  church  as  it  exists  today  is  itself  fractured,  yet  the 
Spirit  is  present  to  create  a new  unity  that  is  neither  monolithic  nor  artificial.  The  Spirit 
calls  the  church  to  be  holy,  a communion  of  fidelity  in  a broken  world.  Churches  may  be 
marred  by  grand  or  petty  conformities  to  culture,  yet  the  Spirit  is  among  us  to  create  a 
distinctive  community  that  knows  the  source  of  its  life.  The  Spirit  calls  the  church  to  be 
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catholic,  a communion  of  mutuality  in  a world  of  national,  ethnic,  racial  and  gender 
enclaves.  The  church  often  reflects  the  hostilities  of  societies,  yet  the  Spirit  is  among  us 
to  create  a communion  of  freedom.  The  Spirit  calls  the  church  to  be  apostolic,  a 
communion  of  truth  in  a self-deceived  world.  Churches  may  be  timid,  mistaking  their 
truth  for  God’s  truth,  yet  the  Spirit  is  present  among  us  to  create  a communion  that 
moves  beyond  itself  to  the  full  freedom  of  koinonia  with  God’s  creation.”41 

Conclusion 

Such  a united  service  is  unparalleled ; it  brings  a wonderful  hope  for  a new 
era  of  unity  among  Christians  here  and  there  is  a real  impetus  for  a celebration  of  the 
year  2000  marked  by  unity  and  joy. 

The  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  in  Jerusalem  is  not,  perhaps,  the  most  obvious  symbol 
of  Christian  unity.  “Cramped  into  a huddle  of  shops  and  houses,  [it]  has  chapels,  cells 
and  monasteries  added  on  to  it  in  all  directions,  and  looks  like  a jumbled  and  labyrinthine 
heap  of  the  most  disparate  component  parts.  Six  Christian  communities. . . are  responsible 
for  this  church,  which  means  that  each  jealously  guards  its  own  territory  and  is  always 
on  the  lookout  to  catch  one  of  the  others  in  the  act  of  violating  the  status  quo. . . Anyone 
hoping  to  find  harmony  and  quiet  contemplation  reigning  among  the  Christian 
communities  in  the  [church]  is  due  for  a disappointment  - the  sects  are  on  a war  footing. 
Even  the  background  noise  can  be  put  down  to  psychological  warfare  - the  sound  of  the 
blows  of  hammers  and  chisels  constantly  engaged  on  improvement  work  mingles  with 
the  chanting  of  Greek  plainsong,  blasts  from  the  Franciscan  organ  and  the  continual 
tinkling  of  Armenian  bells.”42 

The  reaction  of  many  western  Christians  visiting  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  is 
disappointment,  and  even  disgust.  I thought  it  was  wonderful.  The  church  of  Jesus 
Christ,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  look  like  “a  jumbled  and  labyrinthine  heap  of  the  most 
disparate  component  parts”;  all  that  is  missing  is  for  peace  to  break  out. 

The  quotation  that  heads  this  conclusion  comes  from  Colin  Morton,  minister  of  St 
Andrew’s  Church,  Jerusalem.  He  was  describing  the  ecumenical  service,  conducted  in 
the  church  by  the  Greek  Orthodox  Church  and  Patriarch,  the  Latin  Church  and  the 
Custos  of  the  Holy  Land  and  the  Armenian  Church  and  Patriarch  to  rededicate  the 
restored  dome  over  the  Sepulchre  at  the  beginning  of  this  year.  Let  me  end  with  his 
words  because,  for  those  who  have  ears  to  hear,  they  symbolize  both  the  promise  and  the 
challenge: 

Very  dramatically  the  veil  was  drawn  back  and  the  sunlight  poured  in, 
lighting  up  the  church  and  the  simple,  but  sumptuous,  gold  decoration  of  the  dome. 
What  had  been  shrouded  in  gloom  and  scaffolding  for  very  many  years  became  full  of 
light.  43 
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The  Vision  of  Unity  emerging  among  Baptists 
as  a Result  of  Bilateral  Dialogues 

L.  A.  (Tony)  Cupit 1 

Because  Baptists  embrace  a congregational  form  of  church  government  the  impact  of 
bilateral  conversations  on  individual  Baptist  people  may  differ  from  the  impact  of  such 
conversations  on  the  members  of  other  major  world  communions.  In  an  episcopal 
system  direction  and  guidance  can  be  offered  in  matters  ecumenical  in  a way  that  a 
fellowship  of  Baptist  unions  and  conventions  finds  more  difficult. 

The  Baptist  World  Alliance  which  represents  1 88  member  bodies  throughout  the  world 
and  a baptized  membership  of  nearly  42  million  people  with  a community  of  more  than 
100  million  has  engaged  in  conversations  with  other  world  communions2.  For  25  years 
the  Baptist  World  Alliance  has  been  engaged  in  international  conversations  through  its 
Doctrine  and  Interchurch  Cooperation  Study  Commission.  This  is  a body  which  works 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Study  and  Research  Division  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and 
it  is  served  by  Baptist  people  from  all  over  the  world.  At  any  one  time  there  are  from  50 
to  60  members  of  the  Doctrine  and  Interchurch  Cooperation  Commission.  It  is  from  this 
body  that  the  actual  participants  in  the  conversations  are  usually  drawn.  Baptist 
theologians,  historians  and  other  leaders  view  appointment  to  a BWA  theological 
conversation  to  dialogue  with  another  church  as  a very  worthy  opportunity. 

The  initial  conversations  between  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  and 
Baptists,  and  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  Baptists  had  a distinctly  European 
flavour  to  them  and  most  of  the  participants  from  the  Baptist  side  at  least  were  from 
Western  Europe.  Since  then,  however,  the  conversations  (with  the  Vatican  and  with  the 
Mennonites)  have  tried  to  be  more  representative.  Participants  have  been  drawn  from 
different  continents,  women  have  been  included  and  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  has  been 
careful  to  ensure  that  various  conventions/unions  have  been  included  in  the 
conversations. 

It  is  a matter  of  distress  to  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  that  the  proposed  conversations 
with  the  Anglican  Consultative  Council,  initially  suggested  by  that  body,  have  not  come 
to  fruition  as  a result  of  a decision  taken  by  the  bishops  and  board  of  the  ACC.  These 
conversations  were  proposed  as  far  back  as  1991  in  informal  discussion  by  Anglican 
leaders,  but  a decision  taken  in  1993,  by  the  Anglican  bishops  in  Johannesburg,  caused 
them  to  be  postponed  if  not  cancelled.  This  has  been  a decision  causing  perplexity  and 
pain  to  Baptists. 

A good  series  of  preliminary  meetings  has  been  held  with  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate 
in  Istanbul  and  it  is  hoped  that  in  time  full  conversations  will  be  entered  into  between  the 
Baptist  World  Alliance  and  the  Orthodox  Church.  Further  meetings  will  take  place  in 
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Oxford,  13-16  May  1997,  on  the  subject,  “Mission  and  Evangelism:  Essence  of  the 
Church  or  Responsibility?” 

Recently  informal  conversations  were  held  between  the  president  and  general  secretary 
of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  the  representatives  of  the  Pontifical  Council  for  the 
Promotion  of  Christian  Unity  in  Rome  and  the  possibility  exists  of  a renewing  of  the 
conversations  between  this  body  and  the  Baptist  World  Alliance.  The  stated  objectives 
of  the  previous  conversations  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  were  fulfilled  at  the  time  so  what  is  being  proposed  is  a new  set  of 
conversations  between  the  two  bodies,  as  suggested  by  the  previous  conversations3. 

While  all  theological  conversations  have  been  very  productive,  the  Baptist/Mennonite 
discussions  are  seen  as  especially  noteworthy.  While  most  Baptists  may  not  directly 
identify  themselves  with  the  Anabaptists,  a number  of  eminent  Baptist  historians  see 
great  continuity  between  Mennonites  and  the  emergence  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in 
the  early  17th  century.  Hence,  two  churches  whose  origins  were  linked  but  who  had 
little  contact  for  nearly  400  years  came  together  for  conversations  - and  that  was 
significant. 

We  will  explore  the  vision  of  unity  emerging  among  Baptists  as  a result  of  previous 
dialogues  under  various  headings. 

1.  Baptist  World  Alliance 

While  it  is  true  that  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  is  really  the  sum  total  of  its  various 
members,  viz.  the  188  Baptist  conventions  and  unions  that  form  its  membership, 
nonetheless,  as  a body  with  headquarters  in  McLean,  VA,  USA,  it  has  a certain  life  and 
identity  of  its  own.  It  would  be  true  to  say  that  the  staff  in  McLean  and  those  who  serve 
on  its  various  boards  and  committees  generally  are  most  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
pursuing  of  theological  conversations  with  other  Christian  world  communions  as 
opportunity  allows. 

It  is  most  interesting  to  note  that  when  the  proposal  of  establishing  conversations  with 
the  Anglican  World  Communion  was  brought  to  the  general  council  of  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  in  Jamaica  in  1992  there  was  a unanimous  vote  to  proceed  with  the 
conversations.  Similarly  there  has  been  total  openness  within  the  Baptist  World  Alliance 
about  the  proposed  conversations  with  the  Orthodox  and  indeed  the  preliminary 
meetings,  with  the  Ecumenical  Patriarchate  of  the  Orthodox  Church  and  every  report  to 
the  general  council  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  on  the  subject  has  been  greeted  with 
warm  approval.  Even  though  Baptists  are  sometimes  criticized  for  being  somewhat 
exclusivist  in  ecumenical  terms  nonetheless  the  Baptist  world  body  has  been  very  quick 
to  accept  the  value  of  international  theological  conversations  with  the  whole  spectrum 
of  the  Christian  Church. 
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2.  National  Baptist  Unions  and  Conventions 

The  attitude  of  the  world  family  is  of  course  reflective  of  its  member  bodies.  A large 
percentage  of  the  membership  of  the  member  bodies  of  the  BWA  relate  to  the  World 
Council  of  Churches,  the  percentage  being  large  partly  because  some  of  those  bodies  are 
among  the  largest  of  the  Baptist  conventions.  These  include  the  National  Baptist 
Convention  of  the  USA,  Inc.,  the  Baptist  Union  of  Great  Britain,  Nigeria,  some  unions 
in  India  and  the  American  Baptist  Church. 

However,  even  those  who  would  have  no  intention  of  joining  or  relating  in  any  positive 
way  to  the  World  Council  of  Churches  have  come  to  see  the  benefits  and  worth  of 
Baptists  being  involved  in  theological  conversations  with  other  Christian  communions. 

The  activity  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  in  engaging  in  theological  conversations  with 
other  Christian  world  communions  is  obviously  not  a live  nor  an  evocative  issue  for 
Baptist  unions  and  conventions.  As  could  be  predicted,  the  Baptist  World  Alliance 
receives  correspondence  on  a whole  variety  of  subjects  from  its  member  bodies.  Only 
occasionally  does  the  subject  of  bilateral  conversations  come  up  in  correspondence  and 
when  it  does,  it  is  usually  a favourable  comment.  It  is  obvious  therefore  that  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  BWA  member  bodies  (its  Baptist  unions  and  conventions  around  the 
world)  there  are  no  particular  negative  feelings  about  the  fact  that  the  Baptist  World 
Alliance  represents  them  in  theological  conversations  with  other  Christian  bodies. 

Indeed,  some  member  bodies,  sometimes  regarded  as  being  somewhat  conservative  and 
exclusivist,  are  themselves  deeply  involved  in  ecumenical  dialogue.  One  such  is  the  huge 
Southern  Baptist  Convention,  by  far  the  BWA’s  largest  member  body.  It  engages  in 
conversations  with  a whole  variety  of  other  Christian  world  bodies  including  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  and  while  these  are  often  undertaken  by  concerned  individuals,  these 
individuals  are  usually  very  influential  and  strategically  placed.  A whole  variety  of  other 
national  Baptist  unions  and  conventions  are  involved  themselves  in  bilateral  relationships. 
These  are  happening  all  over  the  world.  Sometimes  if  it  is  not  the  national  level,  the 
conversations  occur  at  either  the  state  or  associational  level.  The  writer  was  involved  in 
initiating  Baptist/Uniting  Church  bilateral  conversations  in  Victoria,  Australia,  in  the  mid 
1980s,  which  continue  today. 

3.  The  Local  Baptist  Congregation 

Many  individual  congregations  sometimes  spurred  on  by  an  ecumenically-minded  pastor 
become  very  involved  in  interchurch  relationships  especially  at  the  level  of  worship  and 
cooperative  action  for  social  and  other  ministries.  It  is  not  usual  for  an  individual 
congregation  to  be  engaged  in  theological  discussion  with  a congregation  of  another 
denomination  but  there  are  numerous  Bible  studies  and  other  worship  activities  taking 
place  between  congregations,  especially  in  the  developed  world.  (Often  where  there  are 
five  Sundays  in  a month,  that  Sunday  evening  is  set  aside  for  an  ecumenical  worship 
service  in  which  Baptists  are  significantly  engaged.) 
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4.  The  Individual  Baptist 

It  is  regrettable  though  undoubted  that  millions  of  individual  Baptist  people  are  fairly 
unaware  that  their  denomination  has  official  conversations  with  other  churches.  Yet 
many  are  not  only  aware  but  deeply  appreciative. 

A letter  to  the  BWA  illustrates  this  well,  “I  was  interested  to  read  the  article  in  the 
Witness  about  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  in  particular  some  of  the  recent  emphases 
there.  What  touched  me  deeply  was  the  emphasis  on  reconciliation  and  the  way  this 
theme  has  re-echoed  in  other  material  I have  read  coming  from  the  BWA.  I cannot  tell 
you  how  thrilled  I was  to  read  this... We  have  been  given  the  ministry  of  reconciliation, 
the  whole  church  has  been  given  his  and  it  means  a great  deal  to  me  to  see  it  being  taken 
up  in  many  different  ways... I was  especially  interested  to  see  involvement  at  high  levels 
to  bring  reconciliation  between  the  historic  old  Orthodox  churches  and  the  newer 
Reformed  churches,  particularly  the  Baptist  churches  in  Eastern  Europe  and  other 
places”. 

Conclusion 

It  becomes  increasingly  clear  that  Baptists  who  were  particular  suspicious  of  any  move 
towards  organic  union  between  churches  in  the  1950s  and  1960s  are  much  more  likely 
today  to  feel  comfortable  in  an  ecumenical  milieu  realizing  that  this  does  not  necessarily 
mean  a deliberate  move  towards  organic  union  about  which  they  have  serious  concern. 
One  would  like  to  think  that  the  theological  conversations  over  a quarter  of  a century 
between  the  Baptist  World  Alliance  and  other  Christian  communions  has  helped  break 
down  some  of  the  mistrust  that  has  existed  between  churches  and  encouraged  Baptist 
unions  and  conventions  throughout  the  world  to  see  the  very  positive  and  meaningful 
results  that  can  ensue  when  the  people  of  God  come  together  to  talk,  pray  and  have 
fellowship. 

A report  written  within  the  last  few  years  from  the  office  of  the  Baptist  World  Alliance 
may  give  some  idea  of  the  attitude  of  Baptists  towards  theological  conversations.  The 
report  has  no  official  status  but  is  reflective  of  the  thinking  of  leaders  within  the  Baptist 
World  Alliance  and  the  points  are  written  with  a Baptist  audience  in  mind 

a)  Divisions  within  Christendom  are  concern  enough,  without  churches  failing 
to  at  least  come  together  to  learn  from  each  other.  Jesus  prayed  in  John  17  “that  they  all 
may  be  one,  so  that  the  world  may  believe  that  you  sent  me”.  As  organic  unity  is 
obviously  unrealistic,  and  possibly  to  most  Baptists  not  even  desirable,  at  least  we  should 
strive  for  understanding  and  for  unity  in  the  Spirit. 

b)  In  every  case  where  international  conversations  between  Baptists  and  others 
have  taken  place,  mutual  trust  of  a very  high  degree  has  developed  between  those 
engaged  in  the  discussions. 

c)  International  conversations  can  serve  as  a model  for  Baptists  to  pursue 
conversations  with  other  churches  at  the  national  or  at  other  levels. 
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d)  Conversations  can  lead  to  cooperation  in  areas  where  a united  voice  can  have 
influence  in  social  and  political  matters  at  the  international  and  national  levels. 

e)  The  secular  world  and  other  world  religions’  criticisms  of  the  disunity  among 
Christians  can  be  minimized  if  it  is  seen  that  Christians  are  indeed  in  conversation  and 
in  fellowship. 

The  report  goes  on  to  say  “there  are  some  drawbacks  and  some  risks  associated  with 
international  conversations.  They  take  up  a lot  of  energy  and  resources.  They  do  not 
always  achieve  their  potential.  They  have  sometimes  alienated  that  part  of  the  Baptist 
constituency  who  are  against  ecumenical  contact  generally  and  against  contact  with 
particular  churches  for  theological  and  historical  reasons.  However,  on  balance,  the 
conversations  are  important  for  they  decrease  tension,  develop  trust  and  minimize 
misunderstanding  between  believers  in  Jesus  as  the  Christ,  Son  of  the  living  God”. 


Notes: 

1 . Tony  Cupit,  Director  of  Study  and  Research,  Baptist  World  Alliance. 

2.  The  BWA  can  justify  the  claim  that  there  is  a world  family  of  around  100  million 
Baptist  people  using  as  it  does  a very  conservative  method  of  collating  data  of  its  official 
figures  (42  million)  excluding  from  that  figure  not  only  all  its  children  (not  yet  baptized) 
and  the  many  Baptists  throughout  the  world  who  are  not  active  members  of  Baptist 
churches.  Also,  Baptist  churches  not  members  of  the  BWA  are  not  included  in  the  42 
million  figure. 

3.  When  the  report  of  the  Roman  Catholic/Baptist  conversations  were  presented  to  the 
BWA  general  council,  Brazilian  Baptists  brought  a counter  report.  The  present  BWA 
president,  Dr  Nilson  Fanini,  himself  a Brazilian,  stated  his  belief  that  Brazilian  Baptists 
today  would  welcome  the  resumption  of  conversations. 
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THE  SEARCH  FOR  UNITY  AND  THE  STRUGGLE  FOR  JUSTICE 
IN  A PLURALISTIC  WORLD:  A SOUTH  AFRICAN  PERSPECTIVE 

John  W.  De  Gruchy 

Robert  Selby  Taylor  Professor  of  Christian  Studies,  University  of  Cape  Town 

Unity,  justice  and  peace,  are  words  which  slip  easily  off  the  tongue,  but  they  are  far  more 
difficult  to  define  let  alone  achieve  in  practice.  We  might  all  agree  on  their  importance 
or  necessity,  we  might  concur  on  what  they  mean  within  the  biblical  narrative,  but  the 
likelihood  of  us  all  agreeing  on  their  meaning  within  our  own  social  or  ecclesial 
situations,  or  on  the  means  to  achieve  them,  is  improbable.  The  issues  are  complex, 
contested,  and  often  contextually  distinct.  As  such  they  cannot  be  explored 
comprehensively  in  this  paper.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
ecumenical  and  inter-confessional  dialogue  take  seriously  an  issue  which  has  now 
become  critical  for  the  global  church1. 

In  this  paper  I propose  to  reflect  on  the  relationship  between  unity,  justice  and  peace  from 
a South  African  perspective2.  This  will  be  done  in  three  sections.  Firstly,  we  will 
consider  the  search  for  unity  in  relationship  to  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  Within  this 
context  justice  and  peace  were  defined  by  those  engaged  in  the  struggle  as  the  ending  of 
apartheid  and  the  establishment  of  a democratic  society.  Secondly,  we  will  reflect  on  the 
resurgence  of  denominationalism  at  this  time  of  national  reconciliation  and 
reconstruction.  Thirdly,  we  will  consider  the  search  for  church  unity  and  the  struggle  for 
justice  reconceptualised  as  the  embodiment  of  a trinitarian  koinonia  witnessing  to  the 
reign  of  God  within  a pluralistic  society  engaged  in  reconstruction  and  development. 

The  ‘ecumenical  church’  and  the  struggle  against  apartheid 
The  role  of  Christian  churches  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid  has  yet  to  be  fully 
documented  and  critically  analysed.  In  the  meantime  it  is  necessary  to  avoid  generalising 
or  romanticising  about  what  was  undoubtedly  a complex  phenomenon  with  many 
paradoxes  and  ironies,  and,  depending  on  one’s  perspective,  failures  and  achievements. 
Yet  prima  facie  evidence  allows  us  to  assert  that  the  ‘ecumenical  church’  played  an 
important  part  in  the  struggle  and  contributed  significantly  to  the  demise  of  apartheid, 
even  though  that  role  remains  to  be  fully  and  critically  assessed3. 

The  use  of  the  term  ‘ecumenical  church’  in  this  context  requires  some  comment  as  it  is 
different  from  traditional  usage.  In  analysing  the  history  of  the  church  in  South  Africa 
we  have  used  many  different  terms  to  describe  its  development  and  formation.  Quite 
apart  from  traditional  denominational  and  confessional  labels,  we  have  spoken  of  settler, 
mission,  and  independent  or  indigenous  churches;  we  have  described  churches  along 
ethnic  lines,  such  as  the  Afrikaner  churches,  the  English-speaking  churches,  the 
Ethiopian  churches4.  More  recently  categories  such  as  Zionist,  charismatic,  and  Spirit-led 
have  been  used5.  Each  of  these  descriptions  has  value  even  though  each  is  problematic. 
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To  speak  of  the  ‘ecumenical  church’  in  South  Africa  is  also  problematic,  yet  it  is  a useful 
term  in  trying  to  describe  an  ecclesial  reality  which  emerged  during  the  final  years  of  the 
struggle  against  apartheid.  We  will  use  the  term  to  refer  to  that  conglomerate  of 
denominations,  individuals,  and  para-church  organizations  which  consciously  identified 
with  the  ecumenical  movement  as  represented  by  the  South  African  Council  of  Churches 
(SACC)  and  related  ecumenical  agencies  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid. 

One  problem  with  the  term  ‘ecumenical  church’  is  the  fact  that  not  all  churches  within 
the  ecumenical  movement  participated  to  the  same  extent  or  in  the  same  way  in  the 
struggle  against  apartheid,  and  sometimes  denominations  or  ecclesial  groups  outside  the 
formal  structures  of  the  ecumenical  movement  were  more  committed.  In  a similar  way, 
individual  church  members  and  even  people  with  no  formal  church  allegiance,  were 
often  courageously  involved  without  receiving  much  support  from  those  denominations 
who  were  members  of  the  SACC  and  related  agencies.  Furthermore,  in  this  as  in  other 
spheres,  black  and  white  members  of  the  same  church  were  often  in  conflict  on  the  issues 
irrespective  of  the  official  standpoint  of  their  denominations.  Indeed,  what  was  meant 
by  Christian  unity,  and  how  justice  and  peace  related  to  fighting  apartheid,  were  highly 
controversial  issues  even  amongst  those  who  agreed  on  the  need  to  achieve  them.  So  the 
‘ecumenical  church’  was  a broad  movement  with  boundaries  which  are  difficult  to  define 
even  if  ‘the  struggle’  provided  the  parameters  within  which  such  a definition  is 
appropriate. 

The  term  ‘ecumenical  church’  indicates,  however,  something  more  than  participation  in 
a movement  of  political  protest,  resistance  and  eventually  liberation.  If  it  were  simply 
that  then  the  use  of  ‘ecumenical’  to  say  nothing  of  ‘church’  would  be  misleading.  The 
‘ecumenical  church’  also  refers,  then,  to  the  fact  that  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid 
churches  and  Christians  discovered  the  reality  of  their  unity  in  Jesus  Christ  despite 
denominational  and  confessional  differences.  This  unity  was  often  most  evident  in  public 
protest,  at  political  rallies  held  within  ‘sacred  space’  provided  by  churches,  or  at  funerals 
of  community  leaders  and  anti-apartheid  activists.  It  was  unity  understood  and  expressed 
as  solidarity  with  victims  and  with  others  in  the  struggle  for  justice. 

In  affirming  this  intrinsic  connection  between  ecclesial  unity  and  solidarity  in  the  struggle 
against  apartheid,  three  qualifications  are  necessary.  Although  Christians  across  the 
racial  and  denominational  divides  discovered  their  common  unity  in  Christ,  it  was  a unity 
which  was  deeply  problematic  because  it  was  contradicted  by  daily  reality.  No  matter 
how  united  white  and  black  were  in  the  struggle,  they  remained  separate  by  virtue  of 
social  and  ethnic  location.  To  acknowledge  a common  bond  ‘in  Christ’  was  one  thing, 
to  embody  it  in  practice  was  something  far  more  difficult  because  it  was  in  direct 
contradiction  to  social  reality.  This  was  the  context  within  which  the  term 
‘reconciliation’  became  a subject  of  such  heated  debate  as  reflected  in  the  Kairos 
Document6.  Unity,  either  in  church  or  society,  could  not  be  meaningful  if  it  implied 
‘cheap  reconciliation’;  true  or  ‘costly  reconciliation’  required  justice.  So,  in  effect  it 
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became,  and  rightly  so,  impossible  to  separate  genuine  Christian  unity  from  solidarity  in 
the  struggle  for  justice  and  its  realisation. 

The  second  qualification  is  that  this  experience  of  Christian  unity  was  not  simply  a 
pragmatic  solidarity  strategically  necessary  to  bring  an  end  to  apartheid.  The  unity 
discovered  in  the  struggle  was  rooted  in  a common  commitment  to  Jesus  Christ,  in 
worship,  as  well  as  in  social  action.  Even  if  issues  of  faith  and  order  were  seldom 
discussed,  consciously  avoided,  or  simply  ignored,  it  was  a unity  based  on  a theological 
consensus  appropriate  to  our  context  and  witness.  It  was  a consensus  which  arose  out 
of  confessing  Christ  rather  than  from  any  inherited  confessionalism7. 

An  examination  of  the  ‘confessing’  documents  which  emerged  in  the  course  of  the 
struggle  from  the  Message  to  the  People  of  South  Africa  in  1968,  through  the  Belhar 
Confession  in  1982,  to  the  Kairos  Document  in  1986,  gives  ample  evidence  of  this 
theological  consensus,  even  though  the  ways  in  which  it  was  expressed  varied8.  Briefly 
stated,  it  was  grounded  in  a common  confession  that  Jesus  Christ  was  Lord,  that 
apartheid  was  a false  gospel  and  a heresy,  that  all  human  beings  irrespective  of  race  were 
created  in  the  ‘image  of  God’,  and  that  God  is  a God  of  the  oppressed  and  of  justice. 
This  common  confession  together  with  solidarity  in  praxis,  providing  the  basis,  context 
and  need  for  common  worship  including  the  celebrating  of  the  eucharist  together,  even 
though  doctrinal  problems  which  historically  divided  us  (inherited  from  another  context) 
had  not  been  resolved. 

The  third  qualification  is  that  the  unity  we  experienced  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid, 
whether  in  praxis  or  worship,  did  not  necessarily  imply  any  commitment  to  church  union 
as  such.  The  question  of  church  unity  was  certainly  of  concern  to  some,  hence  the 
establishment  of  the  Church  Unity  Commission  (CUC)  in  1967  to  seek  the  unity  of  the 
Anglican,  Congregational,  Methodist  and  Presbyterian  churches.  But  this  was  not  high 
on  the  list  of  priorities  even  within  these  denominations,  and  it  was  often  regarded  as  a 
side-show  which  detracted  attention  away  from  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  Many  saw 
no  intrinsic  connection  between  such  efforts  at  achieving  ‘organic  unity’  and  struggling 
for  justice  and  liberation.  For  precisely  this  reason,  matters  of  faith  and  order  seldom 
generated  much  debate  or  interest  except  amongst  a few  ecumenical  devotees. 

Nonetheless,  even  though  the  unity  we  discovered  in  confessing  Christ  contextually  was 
not  always  informed  by  a conscious  appropriation  of  any  global  ecumenical  consensus 
on  matters  of  faith  and  order  it  was  not  unrelated  to  them.  The  advances  made  at  Vatican 
II  enabled  Roman  Catholic  participation  in  a way  which  would  not  have  been  the  case 
otherwise.  And  unless  there  had  already  been  progress  on  historically  divisive 
confessional  issues  through  the  world-wide  efforts  of  Faith  and  Order  (as  in  the  BEM 
process)  and  inter-confessional  family  dialogues,  as  well  as  within  South  Africa  through 
the  work  of  the  Church  Unity  Commission,  our  unity  in  the  struggle  as  expressed  in 
eucharistic  celebration  would  have  been  truncated.  Indeed,  however  remote  ecumenical 
and  bi-lateral  confessional  dialogue  might  have  appeared  to  those  engaged  in  the  struggle 
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- or  vice  versa  - they  helped  create  an  ecumenical  consciousness  which  was  of 
considerable  significance. 

It  is  also  important  to  recognize,  however,  that  this  contribution  of  the  ecumenical 
movement  was  only  part,  and  not  the  chief  part,  in  raising  ecumenical  consciousness. 
The  chief  part  came  as  a result  of  the  work  of  those  engaged  in  church  and  society  issues 
not  least  the  Programme  to  Combat  Racism  (PCR).  It  also  came  from  those  within  the 
world  confessional  families  who  supported  such  initiatives.  Much  of  this  support  was 
of  a practical  nature,  but  it  was  also  theological  and  confessional.  In  this  regard,  we  see 
a direct  connection  between  fundamental  issues  concerning  the  unity  of  the  church  and 
the  struggle  for  justice:  the  classic  example  being  the  stand  taken  by  the  Lutheran  World 
Federation  (LWF)  at  Dar  es  Salaam  in  1 977  on  confessional  integrity.  The  LWF  insisted 
that,  “on  the  basis  of  faith  and  in  order  to  manifest  the  unity  of  the  church”  churches 
must  “unequivocally  reject  the  existing  apartheid  system”9. 

Similarly,  the  General  Council  of  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches  meeting  in 
Ottawa  in  1982,  declared  that  apartheid  is  a “theological  heresy”  which  destroyed  the 
unity  of  the  church.  Indeed,  it  made  eucharistic  fellowship  impossible  with  those 
churches,  albeit  Reformed  in  confession,  which  did  not  reject  apartheid10.  This  was 
spelled  out  very  clearly  in  the  Belhar  Confession  of  Faith  (first  drafted  in  1982)  by  the 
Dutch  Reformed  Mission  church  (NG  Sendingkerk)  which  categorically  rejected  the 
segregation  of  the  church.  Thus  church  union  was  made  contingent  upon  rejecting 
apartheid.  All  of  this  was  aptly  captured  in  the  slogan:  “apartheid  is  a heresy”11. 
Apartheid  was  morally  and  theologically  wrong;  it  was  equally  an  ‘ethical  heresy’  and 
an  ‘ecclesial  heresy’.  Apartheid  and  the  segregation  of  the  church  went  hand  in  hand; 
by  the  same  token,  expressing  Christian  unity  and  struggling  against  apartheid  were 
inseparable  partners. 

Although  the  unity  of  the  church  which  was  at  stake  both  within  the  LWF  and  WARC 
was  confessionally-based,  the  implications  for  church  unity  on  a broader  base  were  clear. 
At  the  same  time,  it  has  to  be  recognized  that  while  those  Christians  who  discovered  their 
unity  in  Christ  in  the  struggle  for  justice  may  have  been  separated  by  denominational 
tradition  or  confessional  allegiance,  yet  they  were  often  more  united  than  they  were  with 
those  of  the  same  denomination  or  confession  who  supported  apartheid  and  vice  versa. 
Nothing  could  demonstrate  more  clearly  the  connection  between  faith  and  ethics, 
between  confession  and  praxis,  between  ecclesial  unity  and  social  justice,  and  thus 
between  the  concerns  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Church  and  Society.  Equally,  nothing  could 
demonstrate  more  clearly  the  challenge  which  faces  confessional  families  today, 
especially  within  contexts  where  confessionalism  can  be  a hindrance  to  Christian  unity 
and  witness,  but  also,  by  the  same  token,  where  the  concerned  and  ecumenically  sensitive 
intervention  of  confessional  families  could  also  serve  that  unity  and  witness. 
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Resurgent  denominationalism  in  a time  of  national  reconciliation 
The  transition  to  democracy  in  South  Africa  at  the  beginning  of  the  nineteen-nineties 
coincided  with  a back-tracking  on  ecumenical  commitment  and  a concomitant 
strengthening  of  denominational  identity  and  resolve.  Those  committed  to  the 
‘ecumenical  church’  in  South  Africa  were  alarmed  by  signs  which  indicated  that 
denominationalism  remained  alive  and  well,  and  that  it  was  reasserting  itself.  This  was 
especially  ironic  given  the  fact  that  South  Africa  itself,  after  centuries  of  colonial  divide- 
and-rule  tactics  and  decades  of  apartheid  segregation  was  embarked  on  a course  of 
national  reconciliation  and  reconstruction. 

At  one  level,  this  sense  of  a resurgent  denominationalism  should  not  have  been  so 
surprising.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  ecumenical  commitment  during  the  years  of 
the  struggle,  real  as  it  was  in  so  many  ways,  did  not  fundamentally  alter  denominational 
allegiance  for  the  vast  majority  within  the  churches.  The  ‘ecumenical  church’  was  an 
ecclesial  conglomerate  which  did  not  always  have  strong  denominational  support. 
Nonetheless,  the  collapse  of  the  ecumenical  Federal  Theological  Seminary  (FEDSEM) 
in  1993  was  symbolic  of  a more  general  sense  that  now  that  the  struggle  against 
apartheid  was  over  the  churches  could  get  on  with  their  ‘normal’  business  within  their 
own  denominational  laagers.  At  the  same  time,  the  SACC,  which  had  been  such  a 
significant  focus  for  ecumenical  engagement  in  the  struggle,  was  forced  to  cut  back  on 
its  programmes  and  lost  media  prominence. 

The  realities  of  political  transition  were  of  such  a nature,  however,  that  the  ‘ecumenical 
church’  soon  found  itself  back  in  the  thick  of  things.  Despite  the  intentions  and  efforts 
of  political  leaders  such  as  President  Nelson  Mandela,  the  eruption  of  both  political  and 
ethnic  violence  and  the  attendant  need  for  conflict  resolution,  peace-making,  and  the 
monitoring  of  the  transition  process,  required  the  urgent  attention  of  the  churches.  Thus, 
counterbalancing  the  resurgence  of  denominationalism,  was  an  awareness  that  the 
challenges  facing  us  in  South  and  southern  Africa  demanded  a fresh  commitment  to  the 
ecumenical  mandate.  Indeed,  the  struggle  to  achieve  a just  democratic  order,  as  distinct 
from  simply  a democratic  form  of  government,  is  now  a major  concern  of  the 
‘ecumenical  church’.  Thus  despite  a resurgent  denominationalism  and  the  downsizing 
of  some  ecumenical  agencies,  the  ‘ecumenical  church’  is  trying  to  discover  how  to 
express  its  mandate  within  a new  historic  moment12. 

Furthermore,  several  church  union  schemes  have  taken  a significant  step  forward.  The 
formation  of  the  Uniting  Reformed  Church  (comprising  the  NG  Church  in  Africa  and 
the  NG  Sendingkerk)  in  1994  brought  lengthy  discussions  to  an  end:  the  choice  of  the 
word  “uniting”  in  the  title  indicating  a desire  to  include  others  within  the  Reformed 
family  of  churches,  notably  the  white  NGK.  Union  with  the  latter  remains  problematic, 
however,  precisely  because  of  the  NGK’s  unwillingness  to  accept  the  Belhar  Confession. 
So  even  now  at  a time  of  national  reconciliation,  matters  of  ethnicity  and  culture  are 
proving  to  be  a stumbling  block  to  church  unity.  There  has  also  been  a major  break- 
through within  the  Church  Unity  Commission  (CUC)  regarding  the  recognition  of 
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ministries.  It  is  now  possible  that  ministers  of  these  churches  can  preside  at  the  eucharist 
in  each  others’  churches;  it  also  means  that  they  can  serve  in  congregations  and  parishes 
other  than  those  of  their  own  denominations,  without  re-ordination.  But  none  of  this  can 
gainsay  the  resurgence  of  denominationalism  in  South  Africa  and  an  observable 
weakening  of  ecumenical  structures. 

Denominationalism  has  long  been  regarded  as  a socially  divisive  factor  by  African 
nationalists  in  South  Africa.  Early  this  century,  African  National  Congress  leaders 
identified  denominationalism  as  a legacy  of  colonialism  which  frustrated  their  attempt  to 
create  a sense  of  national  identity  and  purpose.  Despite  this  political  opposition,  a sense 
of  denominational  identity  is  probably  stronger  amongst  African  Christians  than  it  is 
amongst  other  sectors  of  the  church  in  South  Africa.  The  ongoing  fragmentation  of 
African  initiated  churches  (AICs)  is  indicative  not  only  of  the  fissiparous  nature  of  much 
African  Christianity,  but  also  of  a deep  need  for  meaningful  identity13.  Yet, 
paradoxically,  this  sense  of  denominational  belonging  has  often  gone  along  with  a sense 
of  national  identity  as  well  as  solidarity  in  the  struggle  against  apartheid  and  now  in  the 
reconstruction  of  South  Africa. 

Within  this  context  reference  also  needs  to  be  made  to  both  the  erosion  of  traditional 
denominational  boundaries  (paradoxically  at  the  same  time  as  a growing  affirmation  of 
denominational  identity)  and  the  remarkable  growth  within  South  Africa  in  recent  times 
of  church  movements  and  ecclesial  communities  which  are  outside  both  traditional 
ecumenism  and  denominationalism.  We  refer  here  not  only  to  Pentecostal  churches,  but 
to  the  many  and  growing  number  of  independent  charismatic  and  restoration-type 
churches  made  up  of  people  from  all  racial  groups.  They  are  undoubtedly 
denominations-in-the-making.  However  problematic  they  may  be  from  an  ecumenical 
and  confessional  perspective,  and  however  difficult  it  is  to  know  how  to  relate  to  them, 
they  are  a factor  and  force  which  simply  cannot  be  discounted. 

All  this  suggests  the  need  to  rethink  both  the  practical  and  the  theological  significance  of 
denominationalism  in  relation  to  our  theme.  The  nineteenth  century  North  American 
church  historian  Philip  Schaff,  who  initially  regarded  denominationalism  in  America  as 
anti-Christian,  eventually  came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  “denominations  are  permanent 
forces  and  represent  various  aspects  of  the  Christian  religion  which  supplement  each 
other”14.  Likewise  it  might  be  said  that  denominationalism  (including  the  vast  range  of 
AICs)  is  here  to  stay  in  South  Africa,  and  reflects,  in  some  ways,  the  legitimate 
aspirations  of  diversity  within  the  church. 

Without  in  any  way  wishing  to  deny  the  negative  dimension  to  denominationalism  or  the 
splintering  of  AICs  - 1 do  not  wish  to  provide  a post-modern  apologia  which  undermines 
the  ecumenical  mandate  - it  seems  important  for  us  to  recognize  that  it  is  also  an 
expression  of  the  diversity  of  Christian  faith  and  practice  which  goes  back  to  the 
beginning  of  the  history  of  the  church.  Moreover,  it  is  a diversity  which  is  undeniably 
linked  to  cultural  and  geographical  realities.  Denominationalism  is  a peculiarly  post- 
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Reformation,  and  we  might  say  largely  North  American  variant,  of  a much  longer 
tradition.  As  has  been  said  of  the  Protestant  Reformation,  it  was  “a  growth  out  of  long 
traditions,  a form  of  age-old  diversity”15.  So  do  we  have  to  regard  the  resurgence  of 
denominational  identity  simply  as  an  enemy  of  the  ecumenical  mandate,  or  is  there 
another  way  to  approach  it  which  will  help  overcome  its  undeniably  negative  impact 
while  harnessing  its  resources  for  ecumenical  Christian  social  witness? 

Trinitarian  koinonia  and  the  reign  of  God  in  a pluralistic  society 
In  his  evocative  study  on  “Koinonia  in  Scripture”  John  Reumann  observed  that  a 
“koinonia  ecclesiology”  is  one  which,  according  to  the  New  Testament,  allows  for  a 
variety  of  church  structures,  seeking  its  unity  in  a common  life  in  Christ  and  the  Spirit 
expressed  both  in  eucharistic  sharing  and  in  solidarity  with  the  needs  of  the  world. 
Ecumenical  discussions  on  church  unity  have  also  long  recognized,  with  Reumann,  that 
“even  when  on  the  surface  churches  are  divided,  an  invisible  communion  or  koinonia 
remains,  because  those  who  do  indeed  truly  belong  to  Christ  in  their  own  communities 
must  also  truly  belong  to  one  another  even  outside  those  communities16”. 

This  understanding  was  well  understood  by  early  denominational  leaders  in  Europe  and 
North  America.  Belonging  to  a denomination  was  not  regarded  as  a rejection  of  unity 
in  Christ  but  a particular  way  in  which  to  express  Christian  identity  and  loyalty. 
Denominations,  in  fact,  contrary  to  competing  confessions,  were  not  primarily  regarded 
as  representing  different  Christianities,  but  different  ecclesial  structures,  each  of  which 
had  some  claim  to  biblical  veracity.  Several  of  them  emerged  precisely  to  affirm  Christian 
unity  over  against  divisive  confessionalism. 

Undoubtedly  each  denomination  reflects  something  important  for  the  church  as  a whole, 
something  which  that  particular  tradition  has  sought  to  emphasise  and  maintain  through 
the  years  - even  though  in  many  cases  the  original  reasons  for  division  are  no  longer  the 
main  reasons  for  remaining  separate.  Equally,  each  tradition  has  provided  a form  of 
spirituality  which  has  equipped,  shaped,  and  sustained  its  members.  So  denominational 
identity  is  a matter  of  considerable  sensitivity  which  cannot  be  regarded  or  treated 
lightly17.  In  times  of  social  change  and  crisis  it  has  often  proved  a source  of  security  and 
empowerment.  Thus  moving  beyond  the  boundaries  of  denominations  has  sometimes 
seemed  threatening  to  the  experience  of  koinonia,  meaningful  identity  and  relationships, 
and  often  effectiveness  in  mission.  Church  unions  have  not  necessarily  increased 
commitment  and  growth,  often  the  reverse. 

At  the  same  time,  denominational/^,  which  is  a failure  to  recognize  the  provisionality 
of  denominations,  is  clearly  a major  stumbling  block  to  the  life  and  witness  of  the 
ecumenical  church.  The  question  we  therefore  have  to  consider  is  the  extent  to  which  a 
‘koinonia  ecclesiology’  will  help  us  to  develop  a sense  of  ecumenical  belonging  which 
can  become  more  meaningful  than  denominational  identity;  yet  one  which  recognizes  the 
positive  elements  within  denominational  traditions  and  is  able  to  incorporate  diversity  of 
structure,  life  and  worship.  At  the  same  time  we  need  to  ask  whether  or  not  a ‘koinonia 
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ecclesiology’  will  help  us  to  relate  the  search  for  unity  to  the  struggle  for  justice  and 
peace  within  our  present  historical  context.  My  proposal  is  that  koinonia  has  to  be 
understood,  on  the  one  hand,  as  a trinitarian  community  in  which  unity  and  diversity  are 
mutually  affirmed,  and,  on  the  other,  that  it  exists  to  witness  to  the  reign  of  God  in  Jesus 
Christ  within  the  world. 

The  search  for  unity  is  not  simply,  or  even  chiefly,  about  the  uniting  of  denominations 
in  common  structures  and  institutions,  it  is  also,  and  maybe  even  more  importantly,  about 
developing  koinonia.  If  the  major  sources  of  division  are,  as  they  have  so  often  been, 
social,  cultural,  sexual  and  political,  then  the  search  for  unity  has  to  deal  with  these 
divisive  realities  if  it  is  to  be  an  authentic  expression  of  the  unity  we  have  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  importance  of  this  for  the  church  in  South  Africa  is  self-evident,  even  more  so  now 
given  the  fact  that  the  struggle  for  democratic  transformation  is  precisely  a struggle  to 
deal  with  these  sources  of  national  division  and  conflict. 

The  unity  of  the  church,  and  therefore  the  ‘faith  and  order  debate’,  cannot  be  pursued 
in  isolation  from  these  very  forces,  not  only  because  of  the  churches’  social  witness,  but 
precisely  because  these  forces  can  either  prevent  koinonia  or  contribute  to  its  enrichment. 
A visible  expression  of  the  church  through  a union  which  is  culturally  or  socially 
monochrome,  even  if  it  is  the  overcoming  of  historic  divisions,  is  not  really  an  adequate 
expression  of  the  trinitarian  koinonia  which  is  given  in  Christ  through  the  Spirit.  Sharing 
the  common  life  of  the  Spirit  does  not  simply  mean  sharing  with  others  who  are  of  the 
same  culture,  race,  nation,  gender  or  class  - that  is  assumed  - it  means,  rather,  sharing  in 
a life  which  is  given  in  Christ  and  therefore  one  which  at  the  same  time  respects  and  yet 
overcomes  the  limitations  of  natural  relationships.  It  is  precisely,  though  not  only,  in  this 
way  that  the  church  witnesses  to  the  reign  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ  through  the  power  of 
the  Spirit18. 

Let  us  briefly  locate  this  approach  within  the  South  African  context,  first  with  regard  to 
the  problem  of  ethnicity  in  both  church  and  society.  Advocates  of  apartheid  argued  on 
the  basis  of  ethnicity  or  racial  difference  (of  course,  for  other  reasons  as  well)  that  the 
only  way  forward  for  church  and  society  was  along  the  path  of  segregation.  On  this 
understanding  the  unity  of  the  church  was  a purely  spiritual  one,  an  ‘invisible  koinonia’. 
The  ‘other’  could  not  be  embraced  in  reality  only  ideally.  The  argument  is,  of  course, 
similar  to  that  used  by  anti-ecumenical  denominationalists  who  insist  that  the  unity  of  the 
church  is  real  but  invisible.  It  is  not  surprising  then  that  the  division  of  the  church  along 
ethnic  lines  and  denominationalism  often  goes  hand  in  hand  and  are  rationalised  in  the 
same  way19.  This  ‘docetic  ecclesiology’  is  not  simply  a denial  of  the  unity  which  we  have 
in  Jesus  Christ,  but  it  also  contradicts  the  church’s  mandate  to  witness  to  the  reign  of 
God  in  the  world. 

If  apartheid  ideologists  and  denominationalists  tried  to  affirm  racial  and/or 
denominational  exclusiveness  while  maintaining  ‘spiritual  unity’,  the  liberal  opponents 
of  apartheid  and  advocates  of  church  union  did  not  take  ethnicity  and  denominationalism 
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seriously  enough  to  recognize  that  church  union  required  more  than  an  affirmation  of 
multi-racial  koinonia  or  a rejection  of  denominational  loyalty.  It  required  the  building  of 
a koinonia  of  solidarity  in  suffering  and  struggle.  In  bearing  witness  to  God’s  reign  of 
justice  and  peace  in  Jesus  Christ  we  discovered  genuine  koinonia.  We  discovered,  in 
other  words,  that  despite  our  differences  of  ethnicity  or  denomination,  we  were  truly  one 
in  Jesus  Christ.  Yet  we  failed  to  appreciate  the  extent  to  which  cultural  and  gender 
identities,  as  well  as  denominational  loyalty,  were  real  and  important. 

The  fact  that  many  black  Christian  leaders  in  South  Africa  were  unwilling  to  become 
involved  in  church  union  negotiations  during  the  years  of  struggle  not  only  reflected  their 
sense  that  this  detracted  energy  from  the  struggle,  but  it  was  also  because  church  unity 
was  regarded  as  part  of  a ‘white  agenda’  to  strengthen  control.  If  African  Christians 
were  to  express  their  unity  and  culture  as  well  as  achieve  their  goals  of  social  and  political 
justice  they  had  to  resist  such  power  and  take  matters  into  their  own  hands.  This  also 
required  an  affirmation  of  denominational  identity,  for  it  was  within  the  denominations 
that  black  leaders  were  emerging  and  had  a popular  base.  In  more  recent  times  women 
theologians  have  made  the  same  move  in  terms  of  gender  relations  in  the  church. 

Indeed,  a ‘koinonia  ecclesiology’  which  does  not  deal  adequately  with  gender  power 
relations  is  not  a New  Testament  understanding  of  koinonia.  So  what  we  are  now 
learning  as  South  Africa  grapples  with  what  it  means  to  be  a truly  multi-cultural, 
pluralistic  society,  is  that  koinonia  has  to  embody  and  express  cultural  diversity,  gender 
difference,  and  a change  in  the  power  relations  and  structures  of  the  church.  This  is 
fundamental  to  both  the  search  for  unity  and  the  struggle  for  justice. 

Paradoxically,  partly  because  the  church  does  represent  a diversity  of  ethnic  communities 
and  cultures,  it  also  embodies  the  potential  of  enabling  conflicting  groups  to  enter  into 
a creative  dialogue  with  each  other.  It  can,  in  fact,  both  be  a model  of  a new  society  as 
well  as  the  laboratory  within  which  such  a society  is  created.  This  is  central  to  what  is 
meant  by  a trinitarian  koinonia  ecclesiology  in  the  context  of  democratic  transformation. 
Such  an  ecclesiology  takes  seriously  the  multi-cultural  and  multi-faith  character  of  our 
pluralistic  society  by  insisting  that  the  church  reflect  cultural  diversity  in  its  endeavour 
to  express  its  unity.  It  insists  that  such  diversity  be  respected  and  encouraged  to  the 
mutual  enrichment  of  the  church  as  a whole. 

We  have  yet  to  mention,  however,  the  most  divisive  social  force  impeding  the 
reconstruction  of  South  Africa  today  and  its  implications  for  both  the  search  for  unity  and 
the  struggle  for  justice:  that  is,  economic  injustice.  The  growing  gap  between  rich  and 
poor,  between  the  employed  and  the  unemployed,  between  those  who  have 
accommodation  and  those  who  are  homeless,  has  to  be  overcome  if  South  Africa  is  to 
achieve  its  goal  of  true  reconciliation  and  peace.  This  concern  obviously  impinges 
directly  both  on  the  mission  of  the  church  and  also,  on  its  unity.  The  fact  is,  the  church 
in  South  Africa  is  divided  precisely  along  these  same  lines  of  economic  well-being  or 
suffering.  Perhaps  even  the  vast  majority  of  the  poor  and  unemployed  are  members  of 
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the  church,  as  are  the  middle-class  and  at  least  a segment  of  the  wealthy.  A genuine 
‘koinonia  ecclesiology’  is  therefore  one  which,  as  Reumann  indicates,  relates  directly  to 
the  witness  of  the  church  for  economic  justice20.  From  the  perspective  of  the  gospel,  the 
care  for,  and  the  empowerment  of  the  poor  and  other  social  victims  is  the  chief  criterion 
by  which  to  evaluate  social  structures,  including  those  of  the  church. 

All  this  indicates  that  just  as  the  struggle  for  justice  never  ends,  at  least  this  side  of  the 
eschaton,  so,  too,  the  search  for  union  within  and  between  the  churches,  is  an  ongoing 
task.  To  put  it  differently,  the  search  for  church  union  is  open-ended,  and  we  have  to 
continually  relate  matters  of  faith  and  order  to  the  unfolding  agenda  of  the  church’s 
ecumenical  task  in  the  world.  The  ongoing  search  for  unity  and  the  never  ceasing  task 
of  pursuing  justice  and  peace,  have  to  proceed  together. 

The  church  in  South  Africa  will  miss  a moment  of  ecumenical  opportunity  if  it  does  not 
seek  to  structure  the  unity  experienced  during  the  years  of  struggle  in  ways  appropriate 
to  the  challenge  facing  the  ecumenical  church  in  the  reconstruction  of  South  Africa 
today. 

But  it  is  inconceivable  that  whereas  South  Africans  once  united  in  struggle  against 
apartheid,  now  have  to  patch  up  traditional  doctrinal  differences  and  try  and  bring  about 
church  union.  Rather  the  search  for  the  unity  of  the  church  in  South  Africa,  including 
the  task  of  seeking  to  unite  churches  (for  nothing  I have  said  suggests  that  we  should  not 
strive  to  unite  denominations)  cannot  be  the  same  as  it  was  before  the  struggle.  The 
search  for  church  union  now  must  be  understood  in  the  light  of  our  experience,  and  in 
relation  to  the  struggle  which  continues.  But  just  as  our  experience  may  be  of  help  to  the 
universal  church,  so  our  task  now  cannot  be  separated  from  the  endeavours  of  the 
ecumenical  church  as  a whole.  This  is  essential  if  the  unity  of  the  church  in  South  Africa 
is  to  remain  an  integral  part  of  the  universal  church  and  contribute  to  its  unity  and 
witness.  Hence  the  importance,  not  only  of  our  theme,  but  of  our  theme  in  relation  both 
to  faith  and  order  and  bi-lateral  confessional  discussions. 


Notes: 

1 . The  division  between  the  historic  concerns  of  Faith  and  Order  and  Church  and 
Society,  has  been  a subject  of  much  recent  discussion.  See  Thomas  F.  Best,  Costly 
Unity. Ge neva.  World  Council  of  Churches,  1993;  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Martin  Robra, 
Costly  Commitment , Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches,  1994. 

2.  In  the  past  few  years  I have  written  several  unpublished  papers  around  this  theme 
from  a South  African  perspective,  viz:  “ Koinonia  and  the  ecumenical  church”,  a 
response  to  John  Reumann,  “Koinonia  in  scripture:  Survey  of  Biblical  Texts”  in  On  the 
Way  to  Fuller  Koinonia , Official  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and 
Order,  ed.  Thomas  F.  Best  and  Gunther  Gassman,  Geneva,  World  Council  of  Churches, 
1994, 37-69;  and  “Church  Unity,  Moral  Formation  and  Democratic  Transformation”  for 
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the  WCC  consultation  on  Ethics  and  Ecclesiology  at  Johannesburg  in  1 996.  Some  of  the 
themes  in  these  papers  have  been  reworked  here. 

3.  This  is  presently  the  subject  of  the  final  volume  of  a major  research  project  on 
“Christianity  and  the  Social  History  of  South  Africa”  entitled  Christianity  and  the 
Liberation  of  South  Africa:  1937-1994.  The  first  two  volumes  by  Charles  Villa- 
Vicencio,  Christianity  and  the  Colonization  of  South  Africa,  and  John  W.  de  Gruchy, 
Christianity  and  the  Modernization  of  South  Africa,  are  currently  in  the  press  (Cape 
Town,  David  Philip;  Grand  Rapids,  Eerdmans) 
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Visions  of  Christian  Unity  and  Interfaith  Dialogues: 
A Contextual  Reflection 

J.  Paul  Rajashekar1 


Faith  in  the  midst  of  faiths 

The  report  of  the  Section  IV  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  made  the 
observation  that  “conversations  aimed  at  promoting  the  visible  unity  of  the  Church  (the 
proper  mandate  of  Faith  and  Order)  need  to  take  the  interfaith  context  in  which  we  live 
fully  into  account”.2  This  remarkable  statement  is  an  acknowledgment  of  a growing 
awareness  that  internal  Christian  discussions  for  unity  cannot  be  oblivious  to  issues  of 
external  Christian  relations.  The  fact  that  it  was  made  in  the  context  of  a Faith  and 
Order  meeting  is  noteworthy. 

Faith  and  Order  discussions  traditionally  have  been  by  and  large  preoccupied  with  issues 
of  tfi/ra-ecclesial  unity.  This,  of  course,  is  understandable  that  matters  of  Christian  faith 
and  order  - which  have  divided  the  churches  for  centuries  - require  special  attention  and 
sustained  international  w/ra-Christian  dialogue.  Decades  of  such  dialogues  have  led  to 
significant  convergences  in  Christian  self-understanding  towards  the  goal  of  a fuller 
koinonia.  While  this  process  needs  to  go  on,  we  can  infer  from  the  statement  quoted 
above  that,  perhaps,  we  have  reached  a point  in  our  ecumenical  pilgrimage  where  it  may 
be  necessary  to  broaden  the  content  and  scope  of  our  internal  discussion.  Can  Christian 
self-identity  be  defined  in  isolation  from  vital  theological  issues  and  practical  concerns 
that  impinge  on  our  existence  in  the  world,  such  as  the  challenges  of  poverty,  racism  and 
oppression,  of  justice  and  peace,  of  other  faiths  and  ideologies?  Is  not  our  ecumenical 
discussion  likely  to  run  the  risk  of  becoming  so  introverted,  ecclesio-centred  and  self- 
celebrating  that  its  own  ecumenical  vision  of  seeking  to  reach  the  whole  oikumene  is 
thereby  undermined?  What  is  the  relation  of  the  church,  which  seeks  to  confess  the  one 
faith  in  Jesus  Christ,  to  the  wider  community  of  many  faiths?  Can  the  evolving  self- 
definition  of  Christian  community  in  terms  of  the  concept  of  koinonia  be  deepened  in  a 
more  inclusive  way  through  our  encounters  with  people  of  other  living  faiths?3 

It  is  likely  that  these  questions  will  increasingly  come  to  the  forefront  of  Faith  and  Order 
discussions  in  years  ahead.  Raising  such  issues,  however,  need  not  necessarily 
undermine  or  blur  the  distinction  between  ecumenism  in  the  ‘narrow’  sense  of  the  unity 
of  Christians  and  the  ‘wider’  ecumenism  involving  the  unity  and  renewal  of  humankind. 
As  the  Fifth  World  Conference  Report  forthrightly  stated: 

It  is  important  to  acknowledge  that  dialogue  among  Christians  and  dialogue 
between  Christians  and  people  of  other  living  faiths  have  different  goals.  Dialogue 
among  Christians  aims  at  fuller  visible  unity.  By  contrast,  we  understand  interfaith 
dialogue  to  mean  an  ongoing  conversation  and  encounter  aimed  at  fostering  mutual 
understanding,  cooperation  in  response  to  human  need,  mutual  witness  and  the  shared 
pursuit  of  truth  f 
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While  this  distinction  is  proper  and  needs  to  be  maintained,  the  two  aspects  need  not  be 
mutually  exclusive,  despite  the  fact  that  ecumenical  discussions  have  tended  to  treat  them 
separately  under  different  commissions.  It  appears  that  the  world  conference  has  at  last 
come  to  the  view  that  it  is  essential  to  our  ecumenical  endeavour  to  bring  the  two  aspects 
into  mutual  interaction.  This  is  a necessary  step  forward  and  in  a real  sense  broadening 
the  scope  of  the  earlier  studies  on  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  and  the  Renewal  of  Human 
Community” 5 so  as  to  include  the  issue  of  interfaith  relations  into  the  agenda  of  Faith 
and  Order  discussions.  There  will  be,  one  would  suspect,  some  resistance  on  the  part  of 
those  who  give  a higher  priority  to  inter-confessional  dialogue  and  would  consider  the 
inclusion  of  inter-religious  issues  as  a distraction  or  even  irrelevant  to  the  immediate  task 
at  hand.  On  the  other  hand,  others  who  are  interested  in  pursuing  a broader  agenda  in 
ecumenical  conversations  and  are  aware  of  the  challenges  that  our  growing  situation  of 
religious  pluralism  presents  to  Christian  faith  would  certainly  welcome  this  new 
commitment  to  interfaith  questions  in  Faith  and  Order  discussions.  Despite  such 
divergent  perspectives,  it  is  important  to  bear  in  mind  that  an  exclusive  focus  on  our 
search  for  Christian  unity  can  run  the  risk  of  becoming  narcissistic  if  it  does  not  reckon 
with  the  wider  context  of  the  church’s  location  and  an  exclusive  focus  on  issues  of  wider, 
secular  ecumenism  may  become  self-destructive  if  it  excludes  the  united  witness  of  the 
churches.  The  report  of  the  world  conference,  it  appears,  is  thus  acknowledging  the 
necessity  to  bring  the  two  aspects  of  ecumenism  into  mutual  interaction. 

The  South  India  vision  in  retrospect 

It  seems  appropriate  that  such  an  interaction  be  context  specific.  For  that  reason,  the 
assignment  of  this  paper  is  to  reflect  upon  the  emerging  visions  of  Christian  unity  in  the 
context  of  India,  taking  into  account  the  church’s  engagement  in  interfaith  dialogues. 
This  assignment  indeed  presupposes  a couple  of  facts. 

First,  it  is  well  known  that  the  Indian  churches  have  played  a prominent  role  in  fostering 
Christian  ecumenism.  Fifty  years  have  elapsed  since  the  historic  event  of  the  formation 
of  the  Church  of  South  India  (CSI).  The  Church  of  North  India  (CNI)  has  been  in 
existence  for  over  twenty-five  years.  The  theological  agreements  between  CSI  and  the 
Lutheran  churches  were  concluded  nearly  forty  years  ago  though  the  original  vision  for 
the  formation  of  a united  church  under  the  nomenclature  of  “The  Church  of  Christ  in 
South  India”  has  remained  an  elusive  goal.  The  CSI,  CNI  and  the  Malankara  Mar 
Thoma  Syrian  Church  (MTC)  have  been  engaged  in  the  experiment  of ‘conciliar  unity’ 
for  more  than  two  decades.  There  have  been  periodic  unofficial  dialogues  between 
Lutherans  and  the  Indian  Orthodox  Church  for  quite  some  time.  Given  these  inter- 
confessional  experiences,  it  is  reasonable  to  expect  that  the  Indian  context  might  offer 
insights  into  our  evolving  visions  of  Christian  ecumenism. 

Second , it  is  also  well  known  that  the  Indian  Christians,  both  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics,  have  played  a pioneering  role  in  initiating  and  promoting  inter-religious 
dialogues.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  leaders  from  the  Indian  sub-continent 
were  instrumental  in  the  establishment  of  the  P 
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here  has  been,  of  course,  a considerable  history  of  inter-religious  interaction  and  dialogue 
for  several  centuries  in  India  and  therefore  one  naturally  expects  the  Indian  context  to 
offer  some  clues  about  the  inter-relation  between  inter-religious  dialogue  and  inter- 
confessional unity. 

The  above  assumptions  are  accurate  and  appropriate  but  anyone  who  expects  a 
significant  mutual  interaction  between  the  internal  discussion  for  unity  and  the  external 
dialogues  with  people  of  other  faiths  on  the  part  of  Indian  Christians  and  churches  is 
likely  to  be  disappointed.  The  Indian  context  unfortunately  serves  as  a negative 
illustration  of  the  problem  of  bifurcating  the  /n/ra-Christian  ecumenism  and  the  extra- 
Christian  relations  as  two  totally  different  and  independent  enterprises  without 
intentionally  bringing  them  into  mutual  interaction.  The  point  can  be  illustrated  with 
reference  to  the  brief  history  of  CSI. 

The  inauguration  of  the  CSI  on  September  27, 1947  was  truly  a momentous  event  in  the 
history  of  Protestant  churches.  It  was  the  culmination  of  27  years  of  negotiations 
between  the  Anglicans,  the  South  India  United  Church  (a  union  of  Presbyterian  and 
Congregational  churches  in  1904),  and  the  Wesleyan  Methodists.  The  intention  was  not 
to  form  yet  another  new  denomination  but  that  CSI  would  serve  as  a movement  for  unity 
of  all  churches.  It  was  no  mean  achievement  to  overcome  the  scandal  of  division  which 
a group  of  Indian  leaders  had  lamented  in  the  Tranquebar  Manifesto  issued  in  1919. 
They  said: 

We  find  ourselves  rendered  weak  and  relatively  impotent  by  our  unhappy 
divisions  - divisions  for  which  we  were  not  responsible,  and  which  have  been,  as  it 
were,  imposed  upon  us  from  without;  divisions  which  we  did  not  create,  and  which  we 
do  not  want  to  perpetuate.6 

The  formation  of  the  CSI,  right  from  the  outset,  was  an  attempt  to  cast  aside  the  burden 
of  the  post-Reformation  history  on  the  Indian  soil.  It  was  a successful  experiment  in  the 
Indian  context  to  overcome  the  scandalous  history  of  Western  Christianity  imposed  by 
Christian  missions.  The  euphoria  created  by  Edinburgh  1910  no  doubt  played  a role  in 
the  success  of  the  endeavour.  But  the  unfortunate  thing  was  that  while  the  movement 
for  unity  in  South  India  took  the  past  historical  context  which  gave  rise  to  disunity 
seriously,  it  did  not  however  sufficiently  take  into  account  the  realities  of  the  Indian 
context,  especially  the  potential  for  other  forms  of  disunity  arising  out  of  that  context. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Derby  Commission  appointed  by  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury  in  1946  observed  that  the  South  India  Scheme  of  Union  could  have  been  "a 
more  authentic  expression  of  a truly  Indian  Christianity , more  radical  and  not  simply  a 
synthesis  of  the  divergent  post-Reformation  traditions  of  the  West".7 

Some  fifty  years  later,  the  above  observations  were  underscored  by  a former  Moderator 
of  CSI  in  these  words: 

It  may  be  observed,  that  although  this  [CSI]  was  perhaps  the  best  union 
possible,  they  [the  negotiators]  did  not  relate  it  to  the  religious  and  cultural  heritage 
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of  India.  The  union  discussions  were  based  on  contributions  by  Biblical,  Patristic, 
Reformation  and  Theological  scholars  from  Oxford,  Cambridge,  Edinburgh,  Basel,  the 
Lambeth  Conference  and  others.  They  were  mostly  missionary  and  Western  debates 
based  on  the  Church  Fathers,  Ignatious  and  Cyprian,  Reformation  and  denominational 
particularities  and  not  related  to  the  context  of  poverty  and  the  multi-religious  ethos  of 
India? 

It  is  worth  recalling  to  mind  that  the  formation  of  CSI  coincided  with  India’s 
independence  from  colonial  rule.  The  period  preceding  these  two  events  was  marked  by 
tremendous  nationalism.  There  was  a growing  fear  that  Britain,  perceived  as  a benign 
colonial  ruler,  would  soon  withdraw  from  the  sub-continent  and  the  numerically 
insignificant  and  scattered  Christian  community  would  become  vulnerable  to  the 
antagonisms  of  the  majority  Hindu  community,  provoked  by  Christian  proselytizing 
activities.  This  fear  constituted  the  most  compelling  force  for  Christian  unity  in  India.9 
Understandably,  few  Christians  took  part  in  Gandhi’s  satyagraha  movement  for  political 
freedom.  Unity  for  the  sake  of  mission  (perhaps,  self-security!)  was  thus  the  over-riding 
concern  of  the  period. 

In  the  church  union  negotiations  the  socio-political  and  religio-cultural  issues  remained 
hidden  in  the  background  and  did  not  become  subjects  of  discussions.  While  the 
negotiations  were  underway,  several  prominent  lay  Christian  theologians  (the  so  called 
“Rethinking  Group”  in  Madras)  were  engaged  in  indigenous  theological  reflection  in 
dialogue  with  various  Hindu  traditions  and  were  thinking  of  Indian  ways  of  being  a 
church.  None  of  that  spilled  over  into  union  discussions.  The  constitution  of  the  united 
church  noted  that  the  CSI  desires,  “conserving  all  that  is  of  spiritual  value  in  its  Indian 
heritage,  to  express  under  Indian  conditions  and  in  Indian  forms  and  spirit,  the  thought 
and  the  life  of  the  Church  Universal”.10  It  is  unclear  how  this  statement  is  to  be 
understood  or  interpreted.  The  liturgy  of  the  CSI  corroborates  this  statement  partially  but 
it  belies  the  commitment  to  “Indian  heritage”. 

The  liturgy  of  CSI,  a fruit  of  the  union  which  has  been  hailed  the  world  over  as  a unique 
Indian  contribution  to  the  universal  church,  drew  from  many  traditions,  high  and  low, 
East  and  West,  ancient  and  modem,  but  very  little  from  Indian  culture  and  context.  The 
Liturgical  Committee  (chaired  by  a British  missionary,  L.W.  Brown,  who  later  became 
the  Bishop  of  Uganda)  was  more  concerned  about  faithfulness  to  inherited  church 
traditions  as  represented  in  the  uniting  churches  and  the  liturgical  orthodoxy  of  the  newly 
formed  church  than  about  its  contextual  relevance.  The  united  church  did  not  want  to 
give  the  impression  to  the  rest  of  the  world  that  their  worship  is  somehow  less  authentic 
and  consciously  sought  to  allay  any  suspicions  of  “Hinduizing”  11  No  doubt,  the 
Liturgical  Committee  wrestled  with  forms  of  inculturation  of  worship  in  India  and  was 
aware  of  the  issue  of  contextual  relevance.  As  T.S.  Garrett,  another  expatriate  member 
of  the  Liturgical  Committee  and  who  later  wrote  a commentary  on  CSI  worship,  was  of 
the  opinion  that  “India’s  liturgical  creativity  has  been  distinctively  jejune”  . What  was 
available  in  English  translation,  says  Garrett,  “have  a winsome  air  of  sensitive  devotion 
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about  them,  but  can  hardly  claim  to  be  in  a great  liturgical  tradition. . . .it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  other  original  productions  as  yet  untranslated,  which  are  of  acknowledged 
liturgical  merit”.12  This  judgment  may  have  some  truth  in  it,  but  it  also  proves  the  point 
that  the  CSI  liturgy  was  more  concerned  about  liturgical  orthodoxy  than  about 
contextual  relevance  and  meaningfulness  and  thus,  in  retrospect,  missed  a splendid 
opportunity  for  the  inculturation  of  worship. 

Furthermore,  there  were  serious,  age-old  divisions  among  Christians,  based  on  caste, 
culture,  language,  economic  status,  etc.,  which  received  little  explicit  attention  in  the 
vision  for  unity.  This  neglect  of  the  hard  realities  in  the  Indian  context  would  come  to 
haunt  the  subsequent  history  of  the  church.  CSI  was  a grand  response  to  the  scandal  of 
division  of  Western  Christendom  and  a display  of  commitment  to  unity  essential  for 
Christian  mission  but,  in  retrospect,  the  vision  for  the  church  in  South  India  took  little 
account  of  the  missional  realities  of  the  context.  A theologically,  liturgically  and 
structurally  conceived  unity  divorced  from  serious  commitment  to  addressing  contextual 
challenges,  such  as  inter-religious  relations,  the  overwhelming  situation  of  economic 
poverty,  the  entrenched  caste  oppression  within  the  society  in  its  formative  vision  is 
bound  to  retard  the  growth  of  the  united  church.  This  lacuna  in  its  formative  vision  not 
only  affected  the  subsequent  history  of  CSI  but  it  has  also  led  the  church  to  be 
preoccupied  and  self-absorbed  by  caste  conflicts,  litigation,  episcopal  indiscretion  and 
other  tensions.  It  has  been  commonly  acknowledged  that  in  a caste-ridden,  hierarchical 
society  the  choice  of  episcopal  form  of  ministry  was  a guaranteed  recipe  for  disaster.13 
The  original  vision  for  mission  has  gradually  lost  its  scope  and  significance.  The  CSI, 
contrary  to  the  original  hope,  has  become  yet  another  denomination  with  churches  calling 
themselves  CSI  or  affiliated  with  it  are  popping  up  among  immigrant  communities  in  far 
off  places  like  Britain  and  North  America. 

That  the  original  vision  had  gone  sour  has  been  amply  recognized  by  self-critical  studies 
initiated  by  CSI.  At  the  tenth  anniversary  of  the  CSI,  the  then  Bishop  of  Madras  raised 
critical  questions  about  the  indigenous  character  of  CSI,  in  terms  of  its  leadership, 
worship,  theological  training  and  so  on.14  A self-evaluation  undertaken  after  fifteen  years 
was  published  with  the  title.  Renewal  and  Advance : Report  of  the  Church  of  South 
India  on  Integration  and  Joint  Action  }s  The  critique  and  suggestions  contained  in  this 
report  “were  somehow  not  acted  upon  by  the  church”,  says  Victor  Premasagar,  a former 
Moderator  of  CSI.16  A thirty  year  report  issued  in  1978,  was  far  more  radical  in  its 
suggestions  for  renewal  and  indigenization  and  thus  taking  up  the  concerns  voiced  by  the 
Derby  Commission  Report.17  Among  its  many  recommendations  (about  1 12  of  them!) 
considerable  emphasis  was  put  upon  evolving  a truly  Indian  church.  However,  the  report 
was  so  radical  in  character  that  the  CSI  decided  not  to  accord  an  official  status  to  it. 

These  observations  are  not  intended  to  take  away  what  has  been  accomplished  in  the  CSI 
during  the  past  years  under  difficult  circumstances.  “Growing  and  Sharing  Together  in 
Unity”  was  the  theme  of  the  1996  CSI  Synod  and  reflections  offered  on  that  occasion 
speak  about  both  the  failures  and  achievements.18  The  pioneers  of  Indian  ecumenism. 
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such  as  Bishop  V.S.  Azariah  and  Rev.  V.  Santiago  who  originally  initiated  the  South 
Indian  scheme,  were  committed  to  an  indigenous  church  but  they  placed  a higher  loyalty 
to  the  continuity  of  the  historic  expressions  of  the  church  universal  than  to  a context 
bound  expression  of  it.  As  Bengt  Sundkler  has  noted,  the  original  vision  of  church  union 
negotiations  between  1920-47  was  influenced  by  the  prevailing  theologies  of  the  20s19 
and  the  protracted  negotiations  could  not  concentrate  on  the  emerging  issues  of  the  sub- 
continent in  a time  of  political  ferment  nor  anticipate  the  kinds  of  questions  and  issues 
facing  Christian  unity  in  a multi-religious  India.  It  is  a lot  easier  in  retrospect  to  see  the 
issues  with  greater  clarity  than  was  possible  to  our  predecessors  who  were  caught  up  with 
them. 

Nonetheless,  the  foregoing  analysis  serves  to  illustrate  the  problem  of  envisioning 
Christian  unity  without  taking  into  account  the  hard  realities  of  the  context  in  prior 
deliberations.  The  focus  above  was  only  on  the  CSI  and  one  could  have  drawn  similar 
conclusions  from  the  experience  of  CNI.  The  address  by  Bishop  Samuel  B.  Joshua  at 
the  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order  in  1993  is  an  honest  appraisal  of  the  issues 
facing  CNI.20  The  issues  raised  in  the  context  of  both  CSI  and  CNI  are  not  simply  a 
matter  of  non-theological  issues  clouding  ecumenical  vision  and  growth  and  therefore 
to  be  dismissed.  There  will  always  be  non-theological  issues  that  thwart  our  struggle  for 
unity,  such  as,  parochialism,  self-interest,  power  struggles,  cultural  fears,  racial  and 
ideological  prejudice.  Nonetheless,  the  point  is,  the  envisioning  of  Christian  unity  is  not 
undertaken  only  in  theological  theory  or  precise  doctrinal  formulation  and  in  vacuo.  The 
vision  must  be  firmly  rooted  in  mission  and  that  mission  is  invariably  related  to  the  wider 
context  of  the  church.  Unity,  properly  understood,  is  a form  of  self-definition  of  the 
evolving  Christian  identity  and  that  identity  is  shaped  not  only  by  our  ongoing  internal 
introspection  but  also  by  our  external  interaction.  The  basic  flaw  in  the  Indian 
experiment  in  ecumenism  has  been  that  it  was  conceived  with  a sense  of  detachment  to 
the  multi-religious  and  socio-cultural  ethos  of  the  context. 

Some  factors  inhibiting  interfaith  dialogue 

The  vision  for  Christian  unity  in  India  has  unwittingly  fostered  an  insular  mentality  or  a 
minority  complex.  The  loss  of  colonial  patronage,  the  struggle  to  articulate  its  self- 
identity  and  ministry,  the  overwhelming  task  of  structural  integration,  the  problem  of 
litigation  concerning  church  properties,  the  growing  communal  consciousness  and  caste 
based  conflicts,  the  situation  of  economic  dependency  on  overseas  churches,  were  some 
factors  that  distracted  the  united  church  from  engaging  in  a self-confident  encounter 
with  the  Hindu  majority  of  India.  The  CSI,  CNI  and  other  Protestant  and  Eastern 
Orthodox  churches  not  part  of  the  union,  seldom  felt  comfortable  to  initiate  dialogues 
with  Hindus  or  Muslim  neighbours.  The  task  of  indigenization  of  worship  and  theology 
was  left  to  theological  colleges  and  research  institutions  or  to  interested  theologians  and 
laity.  Despite  centuries  of  interaction  between  Hindus  and  Christians  on  the  Indian  soil, 
and  occasional  dialogues  between  them  in  Christian  ashrams,  “dialogue  with  other 
religions”  had  not  become  a familiar  phrase  to  Indian  Christians  till  the  60s  and  the 
prevailing  theology  of  mission  had  yet  to  undergo  the  paradigm  shifts  that  we  have  come 
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to  acknowledge  today.21  Vatican  D,  of  course,  gave  the  necessary  impetus  for  the  Roman 
Catholics  in  this  regard.  However,  between  the  60s  and  the  90s  a number  of  historical 
forces  came  to  exert  an  influence  on  internal  Christian  unity  as  well  as  external  relations 
in  society. 

First,  a new  wave  of  missionary  effort  which  is  overtly  evangelistic,  fundamentalist  and 
Pentecostal  in  character,  sponsored  and  funded  by  minor  Western  (mostly  American) 
denominations,  each  having  their  own  outposts  in  India,  exacerbating  the  problem  of  a 
splintered  ecclesia.22  The  growth  of  these  sectarian  churches,  often  exaggerated,  is 
primarily  attributable  to  sheep  stealing  from  other  established  churches.  The  new  wave 
of  mission  churches  have  not  only  thwarted  any  indigenous  theological  development  but 
also  promoted  Christian  exclusivism,  a crusading  spirit,  and  a negative  view  of 
Hinduism.  This  attitude  has  not  been  conducive  to  the  fostering  of  interfaith  relations. 

Second,  the  emergence  of  a new  generation  of  activists  interested  in  social  analysis  and 
social  action  and  change  among  the  oppressed,  marginalised,  Dalit  and  tribal 
communities.  These  movements  have  been  influenced  by  liberation  theologies  of  Latin 
America  or  Marxist  or  quasi-Marxist  forms  of  liberation  thought.  These  groups  are  also 
funded  by  Western  sources  (mostly  German  and  American)  and  have  very  little  to  do 
with  the  established  churches.  In  fact,  they  have  little  confidence  in  the  established 
churches  and  at  times  are  intent  on  undercutting  or  discrediting  the  church  and  its 
leadership.  These  para-  or  extra-  church  groups,  often  militant,  occasionally  anti- 
ecclesiastical  and  seldom  accountable  to  anyone,  have  put  a severe  strain  on  churches  in 
India.  The  churches’  social  engagement  is  to  some  degree  obstructed  by  ideological 
correctness  advocated  by  the  activists.  Furthermore,  these  groups  have  little  interest  in 
matters  of  interfaith  dialogue  and  their  focus  is  primarily  on  the  Tittle  traditions’  of  the 
oppressed  people  and  not  on  the  ‘great  traditions’  of  Hinduism  or  Islam.23  The  praxis 
orientation  of  this  movement,  though  praiseworthy,  has  yielded  little  theological 
reflection  and  there  appears  to  be  little  interest  in  such  reflection. 

Third,  the  rise  of  militant  Hinduism  or  Hindu  fundamentalism  and  the  consequent 
politicization  of  religion  in  India  in  the  past  decade  or  so  has  also  had  a significant  affect 
on  Christians  in  India.  When  the  Christian  churches  have  gradually  come  to  realize  the 
importance  of  interfaith  dialogues,  the  majority  Hindu  community  appears  not  interested 
in  such  dialogues.  The  militant  Hindu  nationalism  is  attempting  to  foster  a form  of  ‘pan- 
Hindu  ecumenism’  under  the  banner  of  hindutva  (Hindu  way  of  life)  blurring  sectarian 
divisions  within  Hinduism.  This  movement  is  not  only  hostile  toward  minority 
communities  but  has  also  attempted  to  restrict  conversion  to  Christianity  and  to  curtail 
certain  rights  of  minority  communities  in  India.24  This  Hindu  revivalism  has  not  helped 
Christian  initiatives  for  interfaith  dialogue.  As  a result  the  cultural  alienation  of 
Christians  in  India  has  now  become  more  pronounced. 

Lastly,  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  majority  of  Indian  Christians  came  from  Dalit 
and  tribal  backgrounds  without  deep  roots  in  Hinduism.  Hindu-Christian  dialogue  in 
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India  has  been  primarily  initiated  by  Western  missionaries  and  high  caste  converts  to 
Christianity.  The  majority  of  converts  were  drawn  from  oppressed  and  depressed 
communities,  trying  to  escape  from  rigid  social  and  caste  structures  imposed  by  the 
Hindu  society.  For  such  Christians  it  is  difficult  to  engage  in  conversation  with  their 
former  oppressors,  whereas  the  high  caste  Hindus  disdain  these  Christians  as  impure 
persons.  Furthermore,  it  is  difficult  to  engage  in  dialogue  with  a religion  they  once 
eschewed.  On  the  other  hand,  Dalit  Christians  have  felt  comfortable  in  joining  hands 
with  Hindu,  Sikh  and  neo-Buddhist  Dalits  in  their  fight  for  social  equality.  Thus  the 
interest  among  Indian  Christians  is  now  primarily  on  issues  of  justice  than  on  interfaith 
relations. 

Re-visioning  unity  in  a multi-faith  milieu 

The  preceding  analysis  and  observations  pertaining  to  the  Indian  experiences  in  Christian 
unity  and  interfaith  relations  give  credence  to  the  argument  that  our  visions  of  unity 
ought  not  to  be  divorced  from  contextual  challenges  such  as  the  importance  of  interfaith 
relations.  The  CSI  and  CNI  have  doggedly  pursued  unity  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  post- 
Reformation  denominationalism  and  for  the  sake  of  a united  mission.  But  the  content 
of  that  mission  was  addressed  neither  in  the  preceding  negotiations  nor  in  their 
constitutions.  It  may  have  been,  perhaps,  assumed.  The  end  result,  as  has  been  argued 
above,  are  united  churches  that  have  become  insular,  bogged  down  in  domestic  concerns 
and  disputes,  by  and  large  alienated  from  the  religio-cultural  and  socio-political  context 
of  India.  It  is  not  unfair  to  say  that  the  models  of  CSI  and  CNI  have  not  inspired  other 
churches  in  India  to  become  part  of  a united  church,  for  they  too  are  already  in  the  same 
morass. 

This  analysis,  however,  may  appear  far  too  harsh  and  negative  to  those  committed  to  the 
cause  of  growth  in  unity.  It  is  not  intended  to  be  so.  The  intention  is  to  make  a critical 
appraisal  of  the  situation  obtaining  in  India  and  to  challenge  our  ongoing  ecumenical 
deliberations  to  take  seriously  the  particularities  of  any  given  context  and  the  emerging 
issues  in  our  contemporary  society.  Ecumenical  dialogues  are  far  too  focused  on 
rehearsing  and  resolving  past  historical  and  theological  disputes,  which  are  undeniably 
important,  but  they  cannot  be  carried  on  as  if  the  contemporary  challenges  are  peripheral 
to  ecumenical  consensus.  To  ignore  them  is  detrimental  to  the  growth  of  unity  in  the 
church.  Somehow  the  prolonged  character  of  ecumenical  dialogues  makes  them  less 
responsive  to  emerging  issues  and  shifting  theological  interests.  Re- visioning  unity  today 
requires  not  only  consideration  of  historical  differences  but  also  contextual  commitments. 

The  Report  of  the  Fifth  World  Conference  on  Faith  and  Order,  while  acknowledging  the 
need  to  pay  full  attention  to  our  interfaith  context,  also  observed,  “The  Christian  koinonia 
has  been  and  is  diminished  by  mutual  rejection  among  Christians  because  of  different 
understandings  of  dialogue”.25  It  is  proper  to  raise  the  issue  of  divergent  understandings 
of  interfaith  dialogue  or  the  end  result  of  it  as  an  ecumenical  issue.  For  over  20  years  the 
ecumenical  movement  has  been  debating  the  issue  of  dialogue  and/or/for  mission, 
especially  in  the  conferences  of  the  Commission  for  World  Mission  and  Evangelism.26 
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This  debate  will  certainly  go  on  and  it  is  not  necessary  that  Christians  come  up  with  a 
singular  understanding  of  the  means  and  goals  of  interfaith  dialogue.  What  is  of 
importance,  especially  for  Faith  and  Order  concerns,  is  not  so  much  the  question  of 
differing  understandings  of  the  goal  and  purpose  of  dialogue,  but  rather,  “How  interfaith 
dialogues  in  various  contexts  shape  the  kind  of  questions  and  articulations  of  Christian 
faith?”  Encounters  with  other  faiths  do  pose  significant  and  pertinent  theological 
questions  that  require  a fresh  articulation  of  Christian  identity  and  faith.  Our  inherited 
doctrinal  theologies  and  formulations  may  serve  as  useful  starting  or  reference  points  but 
they  do  not  always  contain  the  appropriate  answers  for  emerging  questions.  As  the 
situation  of  religious  pluralism  becomes  more  pronounced  in  many  societies,  how  those 
questions  are  incorporated  into  our  ztt£ra-Christian  deliberations  for  Christian  unity  will 
decisively  influence  our  ex/ta-Christian  commitments  for  unity  and  renewal  of  humanity. 
To  ignore  them  is  to  confine  ourselves  to  a Christian  ghetto,  as  the  experience  of  Indian 
churches  has  shown.  Our  evolving  vision  for  Christian  unity  therefore  has  to  be  defined 
with  due  attention  to  our  context  of  pluralism,  especially  in  relation  to  those  people  of 
other  faiths  and  no  faith. 
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EMERGING  VISIONS  OF  UNITY  AND  QUESTIONS  OF  DISUNITY: 

Group  1 Report 

1.  The  unity  to  which  we  are  called 

The  Canberra  statement  captures  fundamental  elements  of  the  unity  we  seek  in  its  vision 
of  “a  koinonia  given  and  expressed  in 

• the  common  confession  of  the  apostolic  faith 

• a common  sacramental  life  entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together 
in  one  eucharistic  fellowship 

• a common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries  are  mutually  recognized  and 
reconciled 

• a common  mission  witnessing  to  all  people  to  the  gospel  of  God’s  grace  and 
serving  the  whole  of  creation.” 

It  is  misleading  to  contrast  visible  and  spiritual  unity.  Christian  unity  is  unity  in  the  Spirit, 
and  this  shows  itself  in  koinonia. 

This  vision  of  unity  affirms  diversity  as  a positive  value.  “Diversities  which  are  rooted  in 
theological  traditions,  various  cultural,  ethnic  or  historical  contexts  are  integral  to  the 
nature  of  communion.” 

2.  Unity  and  mission 

What  is  the  quest  of  unity  for?  Why  do  we  seek  a common  confession  of  the  faith,  a 
common  sacramental  life,  and  a reconciled  ministry?  Christ’s  prayer  is  that  the  church 
may  be  one  so  that  the  world  may  believe  (Jn  17).  The  mission  of  Jesus  Christ,  entrusted 
to  the  church,  is  that  all  people  be  reconciled  to  God  and  to  one  another  through  faith  in 
God’s  Son  and  the  gracious  action  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  The  church  is  called  to  be  an 
effective  instrument  of  God’s  reconciling  love  in  the  world.  For  the  effective 
proclamation  of  God’s  kingdom  as  a community  of  love,  justice  and  peace,  unified 
Christian  witness  in  life  and  service  is  essential. 

3.  Unity  as  a dynamic  process 

We  see  the  church  as  from  the  beginning  an  eschatological  reality,  but  a reality  that  is 
at  the  same  time  already  in  existence  and  in  process  of  realization.  We  come  to  unity,  and 
in  varying  degrees  we  can  recognize  things  that  link  us  together  even  now. 

4.  Conciliar  unity:  the  new  paradigm? 

We  were  alerted  to  the  shift  in  vision  from  New  Delhi  to  Canberra.  New  Delhi  speaks 
of  the  unity  of  “all  in  each  place”  who  are  brought  into  “one  committed  fellowship”;  the 
language  at  least  suggests  that  the  model  is  that  of  a single,  united  church  in  each  place. 
These  churches  are  “at  the  same  time  united  with  the  whole  Christian  fellowship  in  all 
places”.  Uppsala  and  Nairobi  developed  the  notion  of ‘conciliar  fellowship’  to  speak  of 
the  form  of  union  between  ‘local  churches  which  are  themselves  truly  united’.  But 
Canberra  takes  this  notion  of  conciliar  unity  and  applies  it  also  at  the  ‘local’  level:  “this 
full  communion  will  be  expressed  on  the  local  and  universal  levels  through  conciliar 
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forms  of  life  and  action”.  The  point  is  reiterated  in  the  discussion  paper  for  Santiago: 
“this  communion  finds  its  local  and  universal  expression  in  conciliar  forms  of  life  and 
action”. 

Is  the  Canberra  statement  ambiguous,  as  has  been  argued?  We  thought  not.  There  are 
two  ‘subjects’  in  the  statement:  ‘the  church’  and  ‘the  churches’.  If  the  sentences 
referring  to  ‘the  churches’  are  read  together  in  their  plain  meaning,  it  is  clear  that  ‘the 
churches’  are  denominations  and  not  united  local  churches,  New  Delhi’s  ‘all  in  each 
place’.  This  doesn’t  mean  that  the  actually  existing  denominational  landscape  is  frozen 
for  all  time.  Conciliar  unity  presents  a fundamental  challenge  to  all  churches. 

But  this  vision  was,  for  some  of  us,  a more  attractive  vision  than  the  ‘unity  of  all  in  each 
place’  set  forth  at  New  Delhi.  As  one  participant  put  it:  if  you  say  to  me  that  the  vision 
is  the  unity  of  all  in  my  place,  but  you  also  say  to  me  that  the  only  form  of  unity  you  can 
consider  is  episcopal  unity  with  apostolic  succession,  what  am  I to  do?  Conciliar  unity  at 
the  local  level  opens  up  real  space  for  diversity. 

5.  The  ambiguity  of  conciliarity 

The  English  word  ‘council’  and  its  derivatives  are  capable  of  two  different 
interpretations.  In  French,  one  distinguishes  conseil  and  concile ; in  Russian,  soviet  and 
sobor.  The  WCC  is  a World  Soviet  of  Churches,  but  it  is  not  a sobor  and  does  not 
possess  sobomost  or  conciliarity  in  the  strict  sense.. 

For  both  the  Orthodox  and  the  Roman  Catholics,  a council  in  the  sense  of  sobor  or 
concile  is  possible  today  only  within  their  church.  A council  linking  different  churches 
from  different  denominations,  whether  at  a local,  national,  regional  or  world  level,  has 
a quite  different  significance  and  function:  it  enables  churches  to  come  closer  together, 
to  understand  each  other  better,  to  engage  in  forms  of  practical  cooperation. 

Nairobi  insisted  that  ‘conciliar  fellowship’  does  not  describe  any  present  reality.  This  is 
obviously  true  if  we  recall  what  Canberra  says  about  it:  “In  such  communion  churches 
are  bound  in  all  aspects  of  their  life  together  at  all  levels  in  confessing  the  one  faith  and 
engaging  in  worship  and  witness,  deliberation  and  action.”  This  is  a high  degree  of 
koinonia.  It  includes  greater  mutual  accountability  and  joint  decision-making  than  exists 
at  present,  except  within  the  boundaries  of  some  communions. 

That  said,  we  recall  our  earlier  point  that  coming  to  unity  is  to  be  seen  as  a dynamic 
process,  and  echo  Uppsala’s  point  that  existing  councils  of  churches,  although  conseils 
and  not  conciles,  may  be  structures  in  which  koinonia  may  be  deepened.  In  the  measure 
that  mutual  accountability  and  joint  decision-making  grow,  they  may  be  seen  as 
anticipating  ‘a  truly  universal,  ecumenical,  conciliar  form  of  common  life  and  witness’. 
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6.  The  local  church 

So  far  we  have  used  the  term,  ‘the  local  church’,  in  a merely  descriptive  sense:  the 
church  here,  in  this  place.  When  we  speak  theologically,  we  understand  the  local  church 
in  rather  different  terms.  For  all  of  us,  the  local  church  is  the  local  and  visible 
manifestation  of  the  universal  church.  But  the  local  church  is  variously  seen  as  the 
congregation,  or  as  the  presbytery,  classis  or  synod;  as  the  church  gathered  around  the 
bishop  in  the  celebration  of  the  eucharist  or  as  the  national  church,  the  church  in  a 
particular  country;  and  as  one  or  more  of  these  things.  We  can  speak  of  the  ‘local 
congregation’  descriptively,  but  we  differ  in  detail  in  our  understanding  of  the  place  and 
significance  of  the  local  congregation  in  the  universal  church.  Here,  as  elsewhere,  we 
speak  out  of  different  confessional  experiences.  We  do  not  have  a common  language,  and 
this  is  a factor  of  disunity. 

7.  Where  do  visions  of  unity  come  from? 

From  our  own  understandings  of  the  church,  to  begin  with.  In  our  first  session,  we 
brainstormed  about  the  many  elements  both  of  unity  and  disunity  that  each  of  us  could 
see,  and  it  was  clear  at  once  that  our  perceptions  were  marked  both  confessionally  and 
contextually. 

So  participants  come  to  bilateral  dialogues  with  their  own  understandings  and  visions. 
But  do  we  learn  from  dialogue?  In  the  encounter  with  our  dialogue  partners,  do  we 
deepen  and  clarify  our  understanding  of  the  church  and  our  vision  of  unity? 

We  noted  several  cases  where  this  has  occurred.  For  example,  in  discussion  with  the 
Oriental  Orthodox,  the  Orthodox  clarified  the  definitions  of  Chalcedon.  They  came  to  see 
that  the  Oriental  Orthodox,  who  had  seemed  to  them  to  be  contradicting  Chalcedon,  were 
in  fact  saying  the  same  thing  but  in  different  language.  On  the  question  of  justification 
by  faith  which  historically  has  divided  them,  Roman  Catholics  and  Lutherans  are  coming 
to  a common  understanding.  In  the  Porvoo  negotiations,  the  participating  Anglican  and 
Lutheran  churches  were  able  to  place  episcopal  succession  in  a fresh  way  within  the 
context  of  handing  on  the  apostolic  faith.  In  our  own  discussions,  many  helpful 
clarifications  emerged. 

8.  Hermeneutics:  unity  and  disunity  in  interpretation 

We  read  the  same  scriptures.  How  is  it  that  we  read  the  same  texts  and  come  so  often  to 
such  different  conclusions?  We  put  to  one  side,  for  lack  of  time,  the  suggestion  that  we 
might  read,  for  example,  the  letter  to  the  Ephesians,  not  with  a view  to  Bible  study  as 
such,  but  rather  to  explicate  the  different  assumptions  we  bring  to  the  reading  of  the  text. 
Instead,  we  looked  at  the  Canberra  statement  from  this  perspective,  and  realized  two 
things.  First,  that  our  common  acceptance  of  Canberra’s  vision  of  unity  held  true  only 
so  long  as  we  stuck  to  the  words  quoted  at  the  beginning  of  this  report,  but  began  to  fall 
apart  as  soon  as  we  started  to  unpack  those  words.  “I  think  there  should  be  something 
in  there  about  oversight  ( episkope ) as  well”,  said  one  participant.  Well,  yes,  but  what? 
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Likewise,  while  we  could  all  affirm  the  opening  paragraphs  in  the  statement  on  the 
church,  we  understand  ‘the  church’  is  quite  different  ways.  We  see  the  language, 
naturally,  as  self-descriptive,  as  applying  to  ourselves,  but  we  differ  in  the  ways  in  which 
we  see  it  as  applying,  or  not  applying,  to  others.  For  the  Orthodox,  the  church  is 
essentially  the  Orthodox  church  (although  Florovsky  says,  “we  know  where  the  church 
is;  we  do  not  know  where  the  church  is  not”).  For  Roman  Catholics,  the  church  subsists 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  church,  although  they  are  willing  to  recognize  elements  of 
ecclesiality  beyond  its  bounds  and  go  so  far,  indeed,  as  to  say  that  with  liturgical 
celebration  in  the  Orthodox  church,  the  church  of  God  is  built  and  grows.  For  (many) 
Protestants,  the  church  is  all  those  who  confess  Jesus  Christ  as  Lord.  One  participant 
said:  “If  there  is  only  one  baptism,  someone  is  either  a member  of  the  body  of  Christ  or 
not.  If  we  accept  the  baptism,  but  don’t  have  eucharistic  fellowship,  don’t  have  a 
common  life,  don’t  have  common  witness,  then  we  are  denying  the  reality  of  that”. 

The  point,  here,  is  not  to  engage  in  a debate  about  who  is  right.  What  both  these 
examples  show  is  that  apparent  agreement  on  the  Canberra  statement  (or  any  other 
ecumenical  text,  including  this  one!)  can  mask  varying  degrees  of  actual  disagreement. 
Hidden  and  uncriticized  disagreements  hinder  growth  in  unity. 

We  recommend  to  the  general  secretaries  of  the  Christian  world  communions  that  they: 

1 . Undertake  a study  seeking  a common  comparative  ecumenical  terminology; 

2.  Engage  in  fresh  exegesis  of  the  biblical  text  that  are  used  to  encourage  the 
search  for  unity,  and  seek  a common  ecumenical  hermeneutic; 

3.  Clarify  the  goals  of  bilateral  dialogue;  consider  the  coherence  of  bilateral 
dialogues  as  a set  of  interlinked  activities  and  the  ways  in  which  the  goals  of 
particular  dialogues  relate  to  the  wider  concerns  of  the  ecumenical  movement, 
examine  afresh  the  aims  of  dialogue;  and 

4.  Examine  whether  the  emphasis  on  mission  and  evangelism  in  the  original 
Edinburgh  missionary  conference  has  not  lost  some  of  its  prominence  in 
ecumenical  deliberations. 

The  members  of  the  group  were: 

Rev.  Dr  Hilarion  Alfeyev,  Dr  L.  A.  (Tony)  Cupit,  Rev.  S.  K.  Dass,  Rev.  Rudolf  Gebhard, 
Rev.  Canon  David  Hamid,  Rev.  Dr  Dagmar  Heller,  Fr  Emmanuel  Lanne  OSB,  Rt  Rev. 
Dr  Richmond  Nelson,  Rev.  Paraic  Reamonn 
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BILATERAL  DIALOGUES  AND  THE  DIFFERENT 
LEVELS  OF  CONTEXTUALITY:  Group  2 Report 

Introduction 

“The  Word  became  flesh  and  dwelt  amongst  us.”  (John  1:14) 

Christianity,  by  its  very  nature,  is  incamational  and  universal.  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  the 
crucified  Jew  in  first  century  Palestine,  was  confessed  as  the  risen  Lord  and  Son  of  God. 
(Romans  1:2-6).  The  church  was  mandated  to  proclaim  the  gospel  to  the  whole  world, 
beginning  in  Jerusalem.  In  the  process  of  proclaiming  the  gospel  the  church  took  root 
in  a variety  of  contexts,  expressing  its  universal  faith  in  the  language  of,  and  in  relation 
to,  the  challenges  presented  by  different  cultures.  It  also  developed  structures  to  ensure 
apostolic  continuity  and  enabling  them  to  witness  to  the  gospel  in  each  context. 

This  process  of  contextualising  has  continued  through  the  ages.  But  it  is  only  in  more 
recent  times  that  it  has  been  critically  examined  and  understood.  Contextuality  as  we  now 
understand  it  is  multi-layered,  and  the  church  experiences  it  in  different  yet  interlocking 
ways. 

Contextuality  refers  (i)  to  specific  places  or  locations;  (ii)  to  specific  issues  which  are 
related  to  particular  contexts  or  more  globally;  and  (iii)  to  the  way  in  which  theological 
reflection  seeks  to  relate  the  Christian  faith  to  specific  places  and  issues  (i.e. 
hermeneutics).  As  such  contextuality  (i)  includes  the  ecclesial  reality  of  the  ‘local 
church’;  (ii)  it  affirms  the  missionary  character  of  Christianity;  and  (iii)  it  emphasizes  the 
ongoing  theological  task  of  relating  the  universal  faith  as  expressed  in  the  apostolic 
tradition  to  specific  locations,  cultures  and  challenges. 

In  examining  emerging  visions  of  unity  within  ecumenical  dialogue,  we  have  not  only 
found  it  necessary  to  relate  them  to  this  understanding  of  contextuality,  but  we  have  also 
found  it  useful  to  reflect  on  contextuality  in  relation  to  the  catholicity,  apostolicity  and 
holiness  of  the  church.  Catholicity  refers  not  only  to  the  universality  of  the  church  but 
also  to  the  wholeness  of  its  message  in  all  its  rich  diversity.  Apostolicity  refers  to  its 
continuity  in  the  apostolic  faith,  ministry  and  mission.  Holiness  refers  to  the  church’s 
calling  to  be  faithful  to  the  gospel  in  the  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

1.  The  church  local  and  universal 

Various  dialogues  involving  very  different  Christian  world  communions  have  focused 
on  ecclesiology.  An  issue  that  emerges  concerns  the  different  emphases  in  regard  to  the 
local  and  universal  expressions  of  the  church.  Dialogue  has  helped  to  clarify  the  different 
understandings  of  local  and  universal.  In  various  dialogues  one  can  perceive  a 
convergence  emerging  that  both  the  local  and  universal  expressions  of  the  church  are 
vital  for  the  full  expression  of  the  church. 
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The  New  Testament  shows  that  from  the  beginning  both  aspects  of  the  church  were 
visible.  Though  bom  in  Jewish  soil,  the  faith  was  quickly  founded  in  other  cultures.  The 
Acts  of  the  Apostles  is  a dramatic  story  of  the  early  church  bringing  the  gospel  to  the 
world.  Congregations  in  various  places  were  in  contact  with  each  other.  For  example, 
the  collection  which  Paul  organized  for  the  church  in  Jerusalem  expressed  common  ties 
and  bonds  which  united  the  churches  in  Macedonia  and  Achaia  with  Jerusalem.  (I  Cor. 
16  :l-4;  II  Cor.  8 : 1-9;  Gal.  2 :9ff.)  The  Joint  Working  Group  study.  The  Church  Local 
and  Universal  { 1990)  speaks  of  the  simultaneous  priority  of  both  the  local  and  universal 
expressions  of  the  church.  Various  international  bi-lateral  reports  indicate  an  ecumenical 
convergence  on  the  interdependence  of  local  and  universal  expressions  of  the  church 
which  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  that  the  one  cannot  be  separated  from  the  other. 
A healthy  exchange  and  balance  must  always  be  sought  between  them.  (Cf.  Baptist- 
Reformed  Conversations  1977,  35-41;  Baptist-Roman  Catholic  Conversations  1984- 
1988,48;  Anglican-Roman  Catholic  Conversations  Final  Report  1981,  Authority  in  the 
Church  1, 8-23). 

An  example  of  the  mutual  and  fruitful  exchange  between  the  church  on  its  local  and 
universal  levels  can  be  seen  in  regard  to  the  struggle  against  apartheid.  The  local 
churches  in  this  struggle  were  continually  aware  of  the  support  given  by  the  Christian 
world  communions.  At  the  same  time  the  conscience  and  the  agenda  of  the  Christian 
world  communions  were  challenged  by  the  courage  of  those  local  Christians  who  were 
engaged  in  that  struggle  in  the  name  of  the  gospel. 

2.  The  relevance  of  the  Faith  and  Order  agenda 

Just  as  the  church  has  both  local  and  universal  expressions,  and  both  of  these  must 
always  be  taken  into  account  so  too  the  various  concerns  of  ecumenism  must  always  be 
understood  together.  Thus  the  concern  for  upholding  the  authentic  faith  (orthodoxy), 
and  the  living  of  that  faith  in  the  world  (orthopraxy)  can  never  be  separated.  In  extreme 
circumstances  there  may  be  a concentration  on  one  aspect  or  the  other.  For  example  in 
a given  context,  churches  of  different  Christian  traditions  may  need  to  engage  in  a 
common  struggle  over  issues  of  justice  and  peace,  but  the  churches  may  never  forget 
their  ecumenical  responsibility  to  seek  unity  in  the  apostolic  faith. 

Within  the  ecumenical  movement  three  major  emphases  have  been  stressed.  Mission, 
Faith  and  Order,  Life  and  Work.  These  three  need  always  to  be  given  attention. 
Ultimately,  while  they  are  distinct,  they  cannot  be  separated. 

The  church  is  by  nature  missionary.  Its  mission  is  thwarted  by  disunity.  Sometimes  Faith 
and  Order  issues  are  labelled  as  northern,  because  they  seem  to  deal  with  disputes  that 
took  place  in  Europe.  But  the  urgency  of  resolving  such  disputes,  thus  dealing  with  the 
scandal  of  division,  in  order  to  witness  together  to  the  apostolic  faith  is  not  a regional 
matter.  It  is  a matter  of  fidelity  to  the  gospel  and  the  church’s  mission  to  bring  the  gospel 
to  this  place  and  to  each  place. 
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3.  Rootedness  in  cultures 

The  gospel  must  take  flesh  in  different  cultural  and  geographical  milieux.  The  church 
in  each  place  seeks  to  articulate  and  profess  the  faith,  celebrate,  witness  and  engage  with 
the  issues  of  society  and  the  environment.  The  process  of  articulation,  celebration  and 
engagement  is  a dynamic  one  affecting  the  ways  in  which  those  who  hear  the  gospel 
receive  it  and  make  it  their  own.  The  image  of  the  transfiguration  has  been  used  to 
describe  this.  It  highlights  the  way  in  which  both  gospel  and  culture  or  the  situation  are 
exposed,  deepened,  and  mutually  enriched.  There  is  always  a danger  that  the  gospel  may 
become  captive  to  the  prevailing  cultural  world  views  or  the  milieux  elements  of  the 
culture  are  blunted  or  erased.  Ideally  the  gospel  and  the  culture  are  brought  into  mutual 
interaction  whereby  the  community  is  drawn  towards  new  visions  and  experiences  of 
koinonia.  As  at  the  transfiguration  itself  (Luke  9 : 28-36)  the  disciples  gained  a decisive 
new  insight  into  their  Saviour,  so  too  the  faithful  are  brought  into  solidarity  through  the 
perception  of  the  meaning  and  purpose  of  life,  and  are  impelled  to  address  the  issues  of 
justice,  reconciliation  and  peace.  Furthermore  it  strengthens  our  dialogical  endeavour 
within  the  Christian  community  and  with  people  of  living  faiths  and  ideologies.  These 
issues  of  interaction  are  of  the  essence  of  the  identity  and  mission  of  the  church.  This 
process  of  enrichment  and  transfiguration  in  each  place  has  significance  for  the  identity 
and  mission  of  the  church  in  all  places. 

Through  our  shared  faith  in  Christ,  each  Christian  community  participates  in  the  life  and 
witness  of  Christian  communities  in  all  other  places.  “If  one  suffers  all  suffer”  (1  Cor. 
12:  36).  It  is  this  solidarity  that  binds  us  in  a relationship  of  mutuality  of  commitment 
and  accountability  to  living  out  the  gospel  in  each  place.  This  requires  greater  trust  and 
acceptance  of  a relationship  of  sharing  and  questioning  so  that  the  bonds  of  communion 
are  strengthened  and  made  more  evident. 

Bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  offer  an  opportunity  for  expressing  and  learning  from 
the  churches’  experience  in  each  place  of  professing,  celebrating,  witnessing  and  of 
seeking  to  overcome  mutual  misapprehensions  and  obstacles  for  expressing  our  unity  in 
Christ.  In  this  respect  the  method  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  which  include 
case  studies  of  the  issues  and  relationships  of  the  dialogue  partner  churches  in  different 
places  commends  itself.  This  is  a redefined  process  of  reception  whereby  contextual 
concerns  are  brought  into  ecumenical  discussion  and  the  ecumenical  vision  itself 
becomes  contextually  accountable. 

4.  Legitimate  diversity 

It  is  in  the  very  nature  of  bilateral  dialogues  to  wrestle  with  diversities,  such  as  in 
expressions  of  faith  and  manners  of  structuring  church  life,  in  the  search  for  unity  among 
Christians. 

It  is  widely  agreed  that  the  nature  of  the  church  reflects  the  fact  that  the  gospel  which  it 
proclaims  is  addressed  to  the  whole  world  and  that  communities  of  faith  therefore 
develop  in  diverse  contexts. 
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In  the  process  of  dialogue,  whether  bilateral  or  multilateral,  the  idea  of  the  church  as 
communion  {koinonia)  has  found  widespread  acceptance  as  an  expression  of  the  sort  of 
unity  we  seek,  unity  in  some  sense  modelling  the  communion  of  different  persons  in  the 
Trinity.  Moreover,  in  certain  dialogues  there  has  been  an  emerging  convergence 
concerning  fundamental  elements  which  ought  to  characterise  this  koinonia : a triad  such 
as  communion  in  faith,  sacramental  life  and  service,  seems  to  offer  potential  both  for 
discerning  where  unity  has  to  exist  as  well  as  for  analysing  further  the  significance  of 
different  expressions  those  constitutive  elements  may  have. 

The  bilateral  dialogues  show  that  diversity  is  good.  It  expresses  the  vitality  and  catholicity 
of  the  gospel.  But  it  can  also  be  divisive  if  misused,  preventing  common  confession  of 
that  same  gospel.  So  there  are  limits  to  diversity.  As  the  common  statement  of  the 
Canberra  Assembly  agreed:  “Diversity  is  illegitimate  when,  for  instance,  it  makes 
impossible  the  common  confession  of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour”. 

S.  The  problem  of  “Christian  denominations”  and  the  search  for  unity 

Most  local  Christian  communities  regard  themselves  as  part  of  wider  Christian  traditions. 
In  continental  Europe,  these  traditions  have  generally  been  described  by  Protestants  as 
‘confessions’;  in  North  America  they  have  generally  been  called  ‘denominations’.  They 
are  typical  particularly  of  pluralistic  contexts.  The  relationship  between  denominations 
and  Christian  world  communions  is  complex  and  often  problematic.  This  has  to  be  taken 
into  account  in  bilateral  discussions. 

Not  every  denomination  is  engaged  ecumenically.  The  rise  of  the  modem  ecumenical 
movement  and  especially  the  commitments  which  are  forged,  pose  questions  about  the 
significance  of  denominations.  There  is  a certain  paradox  in  denominationalism.  If 
overemphasized  denominations  lead  to  separateness  and  a reluctance  to  recognize  bonds 
with  other  Christians.  However,  in  a provisional  way,  when  they  participate  in  Christian 
world  communions,  they  attempt  to  express  legitimate  diversity  and  the  link  of  local 
groups  of  Christians  to  a wider  Christian  family.  Moreover,  the  growth  of  a non- 
denominational  spirit  can  regard  the  individual  as  paramount  and  lead  to  indifference  to 
any  sense  of  the  universal  church. 

The  discovery  that  among  Christians  a certain  koinonia  exists,  which  is  not  complete  but 
was  never  eradicated  by  Christian  divisions,  is  a challenge  for  denominations  to 
overcome  all  the  obstacles  remaining  to  fuller  communion.  In  the  process,  as  they  cease 
to  see  themselves  in  isolation  from  other  Christians,  they  engage  in  a re-evaluation  of 
what  constitutes  their  distinctiveness. 

Moreover,  as  the  dialogue  process  reveals  a certain  interdependence  based  in  this 
koinonia , the  need  is  perceived  for  greater  attention  to  the  consequences  of  decisions 
made  or  actions  taken  by  one  denomination  for  Christians  of  another.  As  signs  of 
convergence  are  discovered  and  shared  insights  reached,  both  parties  in  a dialogue  may 
have  to  visualise  new  procedures  or  mechanisms  for  which  they  had  not  previously  seen 
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a need  - for  example,  to  test  the  acceptability  of  what  has  resulted  from  dialogue,  or  to 
decide  how  this  can  be  taken  into  church  life. 

The  ecumenical  movement  is  making  possible  other  new  expressions  of  the  koinonia 
between  different  denominations.  Many  actions  are  taken  together  which  in  the  past 
would  have  been  conducted  in  parallel  and  quite  separately  - for  example  in  Brazil,  the 
‘Fraternity  Campaign’  begun  by  die  National  Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops  will,  as  the 
new  millennium  begins,  be  conducted  by  all  the  members  of  the  National  Council  of 
Churches  together. 


6.  Contemporary  challenges 

Globalization  is  having  an  impact  on  all  our  nations  and  churches.  As  this  process 
changes  and  breaks  up  established  patterns,  so  the  balance  of  power  is  shifting,  local 
contexts  are  affected  and  greater  fragmentation  is  experienced.  This  whole  process  is 
ambiguous:  on  the  one  hand  modem  communications  bring  us  closer  together  in  the  so- 
called  ‘global  village’,  yet  on  the  other  hand,  new  configurations  of  power  exercise 
domination  accentuating  old  divisions  and  producing  new  ones. 

These  global  factors  impinge  on  the  church  in  various  countries.  The  disruption  of  local 
communities  greatly  complicates  the  church’s  mission.  In  the  midst  of  these  ambiguous 
and  fast-changing  realities  the  church  has  the  responsibility  to  announce  and  to  live  out 
reconciliation  and  unity.  Other  complicating  factors  are  the  way  in  which  the  churches 
themselves  are  structured  and  the  different  levels  at  which  decisions  are  made.  Churches 
need  to  review  how  far  their  institutional  structures  are  a help  or  a hindrance  in  relating 
ecumenically  to  these  challenges.  The  creation  of  local,  national  and  regional  councils 
of  churches  encourages  practical  cooperation  and  the  implementation  of  an  emerging 
ecumenical  vision.  Yet  in  other  places  such  developments  are  slow  to  occur.  Bilateral 
and  multi-lateral  dialogues  will  help  to  foment  this  process  only  if  local  partners  are 
drawn  together  and  new  insights  received  and  appropriated. 

A dynamic  interaction  has  to  be  sustained  between  local/national/regional  particularity 
and  the  catholicity  of  the  whole  church.  Whilst  becoming  inculturated  in  many  diverse 
situations,  and  thereby  supporting  local  identity,  the  church  must  also  remain  constantly 
self-critical.  In  asserting  its  identity  the  church  must  have  the  courage  to  be  in  some 
sense  counter-cultural.  Otherwise  “the  salt  loses  its  saltiness”,  and  the  church  runs  the 
risk  of  succumbing  to  such  forces  as  ethno-centrism,  nationalism,  ideological 
domination,  etc.,  which  can  seriously  jeopardise  its  unity,  its  sanctity,  its  catholicity  and 
its  apostolicity. 

We  recommend  to  the  general  secretaries  of  the  Christian  world  communions  that  they 
consider: 
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1 . To  what  extent  do  the  Christian  world  communions  encourage  their  member 
churches  in  particular  contexts  to  receive  the  insights  emerging  from  bilateral 
dialogues  and  appropriate  them  with  their  local  partners? 

2.  How  can  each  Christian  world  communion  encourage  its  members  to  make 
closer  connections  between  questions  of  faith,  witness  and  service? 

3.  How  could  Christian  world  communions  assist  their  member  churches  to  have 
a greater  sense  of  solidarity  with  their  fellow  Christians  in  the  face  of  the 
urgent  issues  in  other  contexts? 

The  members  of  the  group  were:  Rev.  Dr  Alan  Falconer,  Fr  Timothy  Galligan,  Professor 
John  de  Gruchy,  Rev.  Gerk  Van  Heile,  Rev.  Prof.  Jaci  Maraschin,  Rev.  Dr  Edgar  Moros 
Ruano,  Mgr  John  Radano,  Dr  J.  Paul  Rajashekar,  Rt  Rev.  David  Tustin 

* * * 

THE  RELATION  BETWEEN  THE  BILATERAL 

AND  MULTILATERAL  DIALOGUES:  Report  of  Group  ID 

I.  The  Agreed  Statements  of  the  Bilaterals  and  Multilaterals 

1 . Progress  in  the  bilaterals  about  unity. 

An  overview  of  recent  ecumenical  documents  suggests  that  significant  progress  is  being 
made  toward  a common  vision  of  unity.  First  of  all,  many  bilateral  dialogues  have  agreed 
that  the  rich  biblical  concept  of  koinonia  or  ‘communion’  expresses  the  very  nature  of 
the  church.  Most  of  these  same  dialogues  have  also  delineated  similar  lists  of  what  they 
would  consider  as  the  essential  elements  of  communion.  In  dialogues  involving 
Anglicans,  Disciples  of  Christ,  Lutherans,  Methodists,  Old  Catholics,  Oriental  Orthodox, 
Orthodox,  Reformed  and  Roman  Catholics,  these  essential  elements  have  been  described 
as  a unity  in  faith,  celebrated  in  the  sacraments  within  a community  whose  life  and 
mission  is  guided  by  a ministry  of  episcope.  Some  dialogues  have  elaborated  in  yet 
greater  detail  this  unity,  pointing  out  that  it  is  expressed  locally  and  universally,  or  that 
the  ministry  of  episkope  is  exercised  in  personal,  collegial  and  conciliar  forms,  or  that 
common  convictions  about  fundamental  moral  issues  are  also  necessary  to  ecclesial 
communion.  Both  the  vision  of  unity  in  terms  of  koinonia  and  the  delineation  of  similar 
elements  which  are  constitutive  of  this  unity  represent  important  steps  toward  a common 
vision. 

2.  Other  bilateral  themes 

While  every  bilateral  dialogue  ultimately  contributes  to  greater  Christian  unity,  not  all  of 
them  have  addressed  the  question  of  unity  in  an  equally  explicit  or  direct  way.  At  times, 
other  themes  have  been  chosen  either  because  they  seemed  likely  to  prove  more  fruitful 
in  producing  convergence  or  because  they  seemed  of  greater  urgency  or  importance  to 
the  communities  involved  in  that  specific  dialogue.  Such  themes  include:  mission  and 
witness  (Baptist-Lutheran,  Baptist-Mennonite,  Evangelical-Roman  Catholic  and 
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Pentecostal-Roman  Catholic  dialogues),  Christology  (Assyrian-Roman  Catholic  and 
Orthodox-Oriental  Orthodox  dialogues).  Baptism  (Baptist-Reformed  dialogue),  grace 
(Lutheran-Methodist  and  Methodist-Reformed  dialogues),  the  authority  of  Scripture 
(Lutheran-Orthodox,  Old  Catholic-Orthodox,  and  Lutheran-Reformed  dialogues)  and 
justification  (Baptist-Lutheran  and  Lutheran-Roman  Catholic),  to  give  but  a few 
examples.  This  veiy  incomplete  list  makes  it  clear  that  dialogue  themes  other  than  the 
specific  topic  of  church  unity  are  also  relevant  to  unity.  Different  emphases  upon  the 
importance  of  and  connection  between  the  respective  visible  and  spiritual  elements  of 
unity  play  an  important  role  in  the  way  in  which  the  question  of  unity  is  approached. 

3.  Differing  contexts  of  the  dialogue  partners 

The  differences  between  the  topics  chosen  for  various  dialogues  as  well  as  the  different 
degrees  to  which  convergence  has  been  achieved  about  unity  reflect  the  differing 
contexts  within  which  divided  Christian  communities  find  themselves  in  their  relations 
to  one  another.  Some  feel  already  quite  close  to  each  other,  so  that  the  pace  may  be  more 
rapid  and  the  clarification  of  achievable  goals  more  detailed  than  what  would  be  realistic 
between  two  communities  who  are  still  farther  apart.  In  the  latter  case,  the  dialogue 
partners  may  need  to  come  to  know  one  another  better  and  may  have  to  expect  a longer 
process  of  drawing  closer  together. 

4.  Similarities  between  the  bilaterals  and  the  Canberra  Statement 

These  differences  help  to  situate  more  precisely  the  relation  between  the  bilaterals  and 
the  multilaterals  concerning  the  visions  of  unity  which  are  emerging  from  ecumenical 
dialogue.  The  Canberra  statement,  entitled  “The  Unity  of  the  Church  as  Koinonia : Gift 
and  Calling”,  from  1991,  is  perhaps  the  most  developed  multilateral  statement  about 
ecclesial  unity  in  recent  years.  It  represents  an  attempt  to  enrich  the  earlier  unity 
statements  of  the  World  Council  of  Churches  assemblies,  especially  those  of  New  Delhi 
and  Nairobi,  with  the  ecclesiological  insights  which  were  woven  into  the  various 
programmes  sponsored  by  the  WCC  in  the  period  which  preceded  Canberra:  the  efforts 
to  promote  common  mission,  the  initiatives  undertaken  on  behalf  of  justice,  peace  and 
the  integrity  of  creation  and  the  three  Faith  and  Order  studies  on  Baptism,  Eucharist  and 
Ministry , Church  and  World  and  Confessing  the  One  Faith.  All  of  these  earlier  efforts, 
in  their  own  turn  and  in  varying  degrees,  had  been  enriched  by  the  bilateral  agreements 
which  had  preceded  them.  When  one  compares  the  Canberra  statement  with  the  various 
bilateral  agreements  which  appeared  shortly  before  or  after  it,  a striking  similarity  appears 
in  the  common  emphasis  of  the  understanding  of  the  church  as  a communion  and  in  the 
elements  of  this  unity,  which  Canberra  lists  as:  “a  common  confession  of  apostolic  faith; 
a common  sacramental  life  entered  by  the  one  baptism  and  celebrated  together  in  one 
eucharistic  fellowship;  a common  life  in  which  members  and  ministries  are  mutually 
recognized  and  reconciled;  and  a common  mission  witnessing  to  all  people  to  the  gospel 
of  God’s  grace  and  serving  the  whole  of  creation.  ...  This  full  communion  will  be 
expressed  on  the  local  and  the  universal  levels  through  conciliar  forms  of  life  and  action.” 
Canberra’s  vision  of  unity  is  dynamic,  encouraging  the  churches  to  grow  together  in 
communion.  Moreover,  it  acknowledges  the  diversities  which,  insofar  as  they  are  rooted 
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in  theological  traditions  based  upon  cultural,  ethnic  and  historical  contexts,  are  integral 
to  communion,  while  at  the  same  time  recognizing  that  some  diversities  are  incompatible 
with  communion,  for  example,  those  which  make  impossible  “the  common  confession 
of  Jesus  Christ  as  God  and  Saviour,  the  same  yesterday,  today  and  forever  (Hebrews 
13:8).” 

5.  Differences  between  the  bilaterals  and  Canberra 

Alongside  these  striking  similarities,  some  differences  are  noticeable  between  the 
bilaterals  and  the  Canberra  statement.  These  lie  principally  in  the  fact  that  some  bilaterals 
were  able  to  achieve  more  detailed  agreement  about  themes  such  as  ministry,  with  more 
extensive  convergence  about  topics  such  as  episcopacy  and  authority  and  even  the 
beginnings  of  a discussion  of  matters  such  as  the  number  of  the  sacraments  or  the 
ministry  of  primacy.  Some  of  the  bilaterals  have  also  a more  vibrant  sense  of  the 
evangelical  mission  of  the  church,  giving  greater  emphasis  to  the  confession  of  Jesus 
Christ  as  the  Saviour  who  redeems  us  by  his  saving  death  on  the  cross.  A further 
contrast  is  that,  being  the  product  of  multilateral  discussions,  the  Canberra  statement 
seems  more  open  to  various  interpretations  of  its  terminology  and  affirmations  than  is  the 
case  in  at  least  some  of  the  bilaterals  dialogues  which,  involving  fewer  partners,  could 
achieve  at  times  greater  precision.  Finally,  the  Canberra  statement  seems  to  reach  a bit 
too  far  for  some  of  the  communities  participating  in  the  bilateral  dialogues. 

6.  Convergence  and  the  problem  of  interpretation 

Summing  up  these  observations,  it  seems  clear  that  an  encouraging  convergence 
concerning  the  vision  of  the  unity  is  emerging  in  many  bilateral  and  multilateral 
dialogues,  centring  on  the  notion  that  the  church  is  a communion  which  includes  various 
essential  elements.  At  the  same  time,  not  all  dialogue  partners  have  had  occasion  either 
to  focus  upon  or  to  adopt  this  basic  vision.  In  addition,  a problem  which  recurs  is  the 
interpretation  of  the  terms  used  to  express  this  vision:  communion,  full  communion, 
intercommunion,  visible  unity,  reconciled  diversity,  episkope,  sacrament  and  so  forth. 
We  would  recommend  to  the  Christian  world  communions  that  they  consider  ways  to 
achieve  yet  greater  clarification  of  the  language  employed  to  describe  the  emerging 
visions  of  unity  and  of  its  constitutive  elements. 

II.  Concrete  Steps  toward  Unity 

7.  Spontaneous  steps  which  presuppose  communion 

The  documents  from  bi-lateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  do  not  achieve  their  aim  unless 
the  communities  who,  by  means  of  them,  recognize  a greater  degree  of  communion 
among  themselves  take  steps  to  render  that  unity  more  visible.  In  fact,  many  such  steps 
have  been  and  are  being  taken,  such  as  visits  between  leaders  of  various  communities, 
common  prayer  and  celebration  of  national  or  ecclesial  events,  the  spontaneous  sharing 
of  resources  when  one  community  has  a special  need,  joint  missionary  efforts  to 
proclaim  the  message  of  the  gospel,  new  relationships  such  as  that  begun  in  the  Porvoo 
Agreement  of  Anglicans  and  Lutherans  from  the  Nordic  and  Baltic  Region,  collaboration 
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on  issues  of  human  rights  and  the  protection  of  the  environment  and  so  forth.  These 
actions  show  that  the  partners  in  dialogue  already  are  recognizing  and  realizing  the 
significant  degree  of  communion  which  exists  among  them  in  the  Triune  God.  Divided 
Christian  communities,  however,  should  not  be  content  with  such  initial  steps,  but  rather 
need  to  share  together  in  all  that  is  now  possible,  especially  in  their  common  mission  of 
proclaiming  the  gospel  within  the  world. 

8.  Canberra  s challenge 

The  multilateral  Canberra  statement  provides  a helpful  summary  of  this  challenge  to  take 
further  steps  together.  “The  challenge  at  this  moment  in  the  ecumenical  movement  as 
a reconciling  and  renewing  movement  towards  full  visible  unity  is  for  the  Seventh 
Assembly  of  the  WCC  to  call  all  churches: 

- to  recognize  each  other’s  baptism  on  the  basis  of  the  BEM  document; 

- to  move  towards  the  recognition  of  the  apostolic  faith  as  expressed  through 
the  Nicene-Constantinopolitan  Creed  in  the  life  and  witness  of  one  another, 

- on  the  basis  of  convergence  in  faith  in  baptism,  eucharist  and  ministry  to 
consider,  whenever  appropriate,  forms  of  eucharistic  hospitality;  we  gladly 
acknowledge  that  some  who  do  not  observe  these  rites  share  in  the  spiritual 
experience  of  life  in  Christ; 

- to  move  towards  a mutual  recognition  of  ministries; 

- to  endeavour  in  word  and  deed  to  give  common  witness  to  the  gospel  as  a 
whole; 

- to  recommit  themselves  to  work  for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of 
creation,  linking  more  closely  the  search  for  sacramental  communion  of  the 
Church  with  the  struggles  for  justice  and  peace; 

- to  help  parishes  and  communities  express  in  appropriate  ways  locally  the 
degree  of  communion  that  already  exists.” 

9.  Agreement  in  principle;  disagreement  in  practice 

A particular  difficulty  which  emerges  in  putting  dialogue  agreements  into  practice  comes 
from  the  fact  that,  at  times,  two  communities  may  agree  on  a principle  but  disagree  on 
its  application  in  concrete  circumstances,  especially  because  of  differing  assessments  of 
those  circumstances.  For  example,  dialogue  partners  may  agree  that  common  celebration 
of  the  eucharist  presupposes  a sharing  of  the  same  faith,  but  may  differ  in  their 
assessment  as  to  whether  two  given  communities  actually  share  the  same  faith. 

IU  Biblical  Motivations  for  Unity 

1 0.  For  the  glory  of  God 

While  one  can  verify,  within  recent  bi-lateral  and  multilateral  texts,  the  presence  of  the 
broad  convergences  about  unity  which  we  have  noted  in  the  foregoing  paragraphs,  it 
seems  fair  to  add  that  these  agreements  have  not  placed  an  accent  upon  the  motivation 
underlying  ecumenical  efforts  to  fully  express  the  unity  which  Christ  wills  for  the  church. 
The  church  must  be  one  in  obedience  to  Christ’s  will,  who  is  presented  by  John  the 
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Evangelist  as  teaching  this  unity  and  praying  for  it.  Paul’s  writings  underscore  the  fact 
that  there  is  only  one  body  of  Christ.  Christians  must  overcome  their  divisions,  in  order 
to  express  more  clearly  that  which  they  truly  are  in  Jesus.  There  is  a fundamental 
doxological  motivation  related  to  the  movement  toward  Christian  unity;  united  in 
worship  Christians  give  glory  to  God.  As  Paul  writes:  “Now  the  God  of  patience  and 
consolation  grant  you  to  be  like-minded  one  toward  another  according  to  Christ  Jesus: 
that  you  may  with  one  mind  and  one  voice  glorify  God,  the  Father  of  our  Lord  Jesus 
Christ.  Therefore  receive  one  another,  as  Christ  also  received  us,  to  the  glory  of  God” 
(Rom  15:  5-7). 

1 1 . That  the  world  may  believe 

One  of  the  most  important  New  Testament  motivations  for  unity  is  that  it  provides 
strength  and  credibility  to  the  mission  of  proclaiming  the  Good  News.  Jesus  prays  that 
all  may  be  one,  “so  that  the  world  may  believe”  (Jn  17:  21).  This  theme  seems  to  have 
been  presented  only  in  a muted  way  in  the  visions  of  unity  which  are  emerging  from 
some  of  the  dialogues.  In  the  light  of  the  dramatic  challenges  to  the  church  in  many  parts 
of  the  world  today,  especially  from  secularism,  the  challenge  of  other  religions,  the  spread 
of  ‘New  Age’  movements  and  religious  indifferentism,  it  seems  all  the  more  necessary 
that  the  evangelical  motivation  for  unity  receive  a more  prominent  place  in  the  dialogue 
statements.  The  ecumenical  movement  owes  much  of  its  origins  to  the  desire  to  be 
united  in  mission.  One  wonders  whether  this  missionary  emphasis  may  not  have  been 
somewhat  lost  in  recent  decades.  Moreover,  a theme  which  seems  continually  to  appear 
in  Christian  discussions  of  the  celebration  of  the  year  2000  is  the  urgent  need  for 
evangelization  today,  not  only  in  new  territories  but  also  in  the  progressively  secularized 
Christian  societies.  Perhaps  the  Seventh  Forum  on  Bilaterals  should  suggest  that  the 
Christian  world  communions  which  sponsor  the  bilaterals  give  special  attention  to 
mission  in  the  years  ahead.  Surely  more  common  evangelical  activity  is  possible  and 
necessary'  today.  In  addition,  the  churches  should  encourage  their  representatives  in 
bilateral  dialogues  to  emphasize  this  theme  as  well  as  the  World  Council  of  Churches  in 
its  various  programmes. 

IV.  Church  Identity  as  a Factor  in  Bi-lateral  and  Multilateral  Dialogues 

12.  A catholicity  which  is  not  exclusive 

The  self-understanding  which  a community  brings  to  ecumenical  dialogue  will  have  an 
effect  upon  the  way  in  which  that  community  understands  the  other  community  as  well 
as  the  possible  visions  of  unity  which  may  emerge  from  dialogue.  If  one  were  to  affirm 
that  Christ’s  church  is  one  body  under  one  head  and  to  identify  this  one  church  with 
one’s  own  community,  then  other  communities  could  not  be  thought  of  as  fully  part  of 
the  church.  On  the  other  hand,  while  it  may  appear  at  first  to  be  more  modest,  most 
communities  would  hesitate  to  characterize  themselves  as  only  a partial  realization  of  the 
Church  of  Christ.  Each  would  want  to  be  ‘catholic’  in  that  qualitative  sense  of  being 
fully,  even  if  imperfectly,  what  Christ  founded  his  church  to  be.  The  claim  to  be  fully 
church  or  to  be  the  “one,  holy,  catholic,  apostolic”  church  of  the  creed,  need  not  include 
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the  intention  to  ‘unchurch’  other  Christian  communities.  Engagement  in  the  dialogical 
process  has  stimulated  each  communion  to  consider  its  own  identity  and  unity  and  has 
led  the  various  communities  to  reflect  upon  the  presence  of  church  beyond  their  own 
institutional  boundaries  and  thus  the  implication  of  that  for  their  relation  with  the  others. 

1 3 . Recognizing  catholicity  within  legitimate  diversity. 

The  central  question  seems  to  be:  how  does  one  recognize  the  qualitative  ‘catholicity’  of 
another  community  from  which  one’s  own  community  is  currently  divided?  This 
question  is  related  to  the  question  concerning  the  legitimate  diversity  which  is  compatible 
with  and  even  an  expression  of ‘catholic’  or  full  communion.  While  the  bilateral  and 
multilateral  dialogues  have  delineated  many  common  affirmations  about  the  essential 
elements  of  unity  and  while  they  have  almost  universally  affirmed  that  some  diversity  is 
legitimate,  a more  precise  description  of  legitimate  diversity  which  could  also  indicate 
what  is  sufficient  (satis  est,  cf.  Acts  15:  28)  has  not  yet  emerged. 

V.  A Critical  Vision  of  Unity 

14.  Sympathy  toward  the  other  and  self-scrutiny 

It  would  be  insufficient  for  dialogue  partners  to  describe  the  unity  of  the  church  simply 
by  restating  their  own  current  self-understandings.  Similarly,  an  ecclesiological  vision 
constituted  primarily  on  the  basis  of  the  rejection  of  some  other  community  could  not 
avoid  being  polemical.  Instead,  the  vision  of  unity  emerging  from  bilateral  and 
multilateral  dialogues  needs  to  encourage  a positive  appreciation  of  the  qualities  of  one’s 
dialogue  partner.  Similarly,  this  emerging  vision  of  unity  needs  to  acknowledge  more 
clearly  that  one’s  own  community  is  not  immune  from  failures  or  shortcomings.  In  this 
way  dialogue  can  and  should  invite  each  partner  to  scrutinize  its  own  ecclesiological 
orthodoxy  and  orthopraxis.  By  reading  others  sympathetically  and  being  sensitive  to 
one’s  own  failures,  dialogues  can  provide  occasion  for  that  conversion,  repentance  and 
renewal  which  are  essential  to  ecumenism  and  which  always  find  a prominent  place  in 
the  life  of  the  Christian  community. 

We  recommend  to  the  general  secretaries  of  the  Christian  world  communions  that  they: 

1 . Consider  ways  to  achieve  greater  clarification  of  the  language  employed  in  the 
emerging  visions  of  unity  and  its  constitutive  elements. 

2.  The  Christian  world  communions  give  special  attention  to  mission  and 
evangalization  in  the  years  ahead.  This  can  be  done  by  promoting  more 
common,  and  ecumenically  sensitive  evangelical  activity,  by  encouraging  the 
bilateral  dialogues  to  emphasize  this  theme  and  by  calling  for  its  greater 
integration  in  the  various  programmes  sponsored  by  the  World  Council  of 
Churches. 

3.  In  the  light  of  the  visions  of  unity  emerging  from  dialogue,  the  churches  now 
explore  the  concrete  steps  by  which  their  real  but  imperfect  communion  may 
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be  expressed  and  that  they  seek  to  increase  this  communion  and  its  visible 
expression. 

4.  That  a critical  dimension  be  more  explicitly  incorporated  into  the  emerging 

visions  of  unity,  inviting  dialogue  partners  to  a sympathetic  consideration  of 
each  other  and  challenging  them  to  the  renewal  which  may  be  called  for  by 
honest  self  appraisal. 

The  members  of  the  group  were:  Prof.  Herwig  Aldenhoven,  Dr  Gerald  Borchert,  Prof. 

Theodor  Dieter,  (left  before  final  report  was  adopted),  Fr  William  Henn,  OFM  Cap,  Fr 

James  Puglisi,  Dr  Mary  Tanner  Protopresbyter  Dr  George  Tsetsis,  Dr  Geoffrey 

Wainwright 
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GENERAL  RECOMMENDATIONS 

This  Seventh  Bilateral  Forum  records  its  thanks  to  the  general  secretaries  of  the  Christian 
world  communions  for  providing  the  opportunity  to  meet  and  reflect  upon: 

The  Emerging  Visions  of  Unity  : the  Vision  of  Visible  Unity  in  the  Canberra 
Statement  and  the  Bilateral  Dialogues. 

The  members  of  the  Forum  also  thank  the  staff  of  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  of 
the  World  Council  of  Churches  for  enabling  the  meeting. 

The  Forum  recommends  to  the  secretaries  of  the  Christian  world  communions  that: 

i)  a report  of  the  Seventh  Bilateral  Forum  be  published  and  that  the  report 
include: 

- the  papers  read  at  the  Forum 

- the  group  reports 

- the  recommendations  approved 

- an  update  of  the  list  of  bilateral  and  multilateral  reports  published  since  the 
last  Bilateral  Forum; 

ii)  the  report  be  circulated  widely  by  each  world  communion  in  order  to  raise 
awareness  of  the  achievements  of  the  bilateral  and  multilateral  dialogues  in 
relation  to  the  emerging  visions  of  visible  unity; 

iii)  the  report  of  the  forum  be  sent  to  the  Faith  and  Order  Commission  and 
through  it  be  brought  to  the  attention  of  those  engaged  in  the  CUV  process 
and  the  Assembly  Planning  Committee  (Harare)  in  order  that  the  insights  of 
the  forum  are  given  attention  in  the  assembly  hearings; 

iv)  an  Eighth  Bilateral  Forum  be  called  at  an  appropriate  date  in  the  future. 


Annecy  le  Vieux,  France,  13  May  1997 


N.B.  While  these  recommendations  emerged  from  the  section  reports,  they  were  also 
approved  by  all  the  participants  at  the  final  plenary  session.  Thus  they  are  the 
recommendations  of  the  whole  conference. 
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INTERNATIONAL  BILATERAL  DIALOGUES 
1994  - 1996 

MEETINGS,  THEMES,  REPORTS 
Compiled  by  Alan  D.  Falconer 

The  semi-annual  Bulletin  of  the  Centro  Pro  Unione  in  Rome  (30,  via  Santa  Maria 
delTAnima,  00186  Rome,  Italy)  continues  to  provide  us  regularly  with  an  invaluable 
comprehensive  bibliography  of  interchurch  and  interconfessional  dialogues. 

In  this  account  I have  continued  the  structures  and  its  numbers  as  in  the  list  of  dialogues 
compiled  by  Dr  Gunther  Gassmann  for  inclusion  with  the  Fifth  Report  of  the  Bilateral 
Forum  in  1991. 

L4 

Meetings: 

Theme: 

Report: 


III 

Meetings: 

Themes: 


V.3 

Meetings: 

Theme: 

XL 

Meetings: 

Themes: 


Anglican-Lutheran  International  Commission 

West  Wickham,  England;  Hanover,  Germany  (1995) 

The  Diaconate 

TheDiaconate  as  Ecumenical  Opportunity.  The  Hanover  Report 
of  the  Anglican-Lutheran  International  Commission.  London, 
Anglican  Consultative  Council  and  Geneva.  Lutheran  World 
Federation  1996 

Anglican-Orthodox  Joint  Doctrinal  Commission 

Chambesy,  Geneva  (1994);  Istanbul,  Turkey  and  Canterbury, 
England  (1995) 

The  Trinitarian  basis  of  ecclesiology;  the  Dogma  of  the  Person  of 
Jesus  Christ  and  its  relation  to  the  Dogma  of  the  Church;  the 
Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ 

Anglican-Roman  Catholic  International 
Commission  (ARCIC II) 

Jerusalem,  Israel  (1994);  Starrington,  England 
and  Venice,  Italy  (1995);  Malines,  Belgium  (1996) 

Authority 

International  Commission  for  Dialogue  between  Disciples  of 
Christ  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 

Bose  (Torino),  Italy  (1995);  Bethany,  WV,  USA  (1996) 

The  gospel  and  the  Church;  the  content  and  authority  of  the  early 
ecumenical  councils 
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XIV. 

Meetings: 

Theme: 

Lutheran-Orthodox  Joint  Commission 

Limassol,  Cyprus  (1995) 

Salvation  from  the  perspective  of  the  Councils 

xvn. 

Lutheran-Roman  Catholic  Commission  on  Unity  (new  name  as 
from  1996) 

Meetings: 

Theme: 

Lurkkulla,  Finland  (1995) 

The  apostolicity  of  the  Church,  espiscopacy  and  a universal 
ministry  for  Christian  unity 

XX. 

Joint  Commission  between  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and 
the  World  Methodist  Council 

Meetings: 

Themes: 

Report: 

Savannah,  USA  (1994);  Baar,  Switzerland  (1995) 

Faith,  mission  and  sacramental  life;  Revelation  and  faith 

The  Word  of  Life:  a statement  on  Revelation  and  Faith, 

Lake  Janulaska,  World  Methodist  Council  1996 

xxn. 

Meetings: 

Themes: 

Orthodox-Oriental  Orthodox  Dialogue 

Athens,  Greece  (1995);  Damascus,  Syria  (1996) 

Liturgy  and  pastoral  questions;  the  role  and  mission  of  woman  in 
the  Orthodox  Church 

XXIII. 

Dialogue  between  the  Orthodox  Church 
and  the  World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 

Meeting: 

Theme: 

Dunblane,  Scotland  (1996) 

Ecclesiology 

XXEX. 

Meeting: 

Theme: 

Report 

Anglican-Methodist  International  Commission 

Kanuga,  USA,  (1996) 

Apostolic  communion 

Sharing  in  the  apostolic  communion , Lake  Janulaska,  World 
Methodist  Council,  1996 
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XXX. 

Consultation  between  the  Lutheran  World  Federation  and  the 
Seventh-Day  Adventist  Church 

Meeting: 

Toronto,  Canada  (1996) 

Theme: 

Exploratory  conversations 

XXXI. 

Dialogue  between  the  Oriental  Orthodox  Church  and  the 
World  Alliance  of  Reformed  Churches 

Meeting: 

Kottayam,  India  (1997) 

Theme: 

Scripture  and  theology 

xxxra. 

Orthodox  Churches  and  the  Baptist  World  Alliance 

Meeting: 

Istanbul,  Turkey  (1996) 

Theme: 

Evangelization:  the  authority  of  scripture  and  tradition 

New  Dialogue 

XXXIV. 

Anglican-Moravian  Conversations 

Meeting: 

Fetter  Lane,  London,  England  (1995) 

Themes: 

Common  Apostolic  Faith;  Ordained  Ministry; 

Apostolicity  and  Succession 

Report: 

Anglican-Moravian  Conversations:  The  Fetter  Lane  Common 
Statement,  London,  General  Synod  of  the  Church  of  England 
Council  for  Christian  Unity,  (1996) 

